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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn’t work—whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may be serious. No matter where 
ye» purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. V-26, Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y 


SONOTONE. 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published ee i except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a copy, 
$5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5. 
Entered as second class matter at the 4 office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special] rate of postage provided for in Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1919, 
authorized January 22, 1932. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md@ 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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gtason-stadler company 


bie 


auditory training 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord 
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DESIGNED BY BAILEY 


Attractively and 
Thérapeutically 
Designed With The 
Assistance of Many | 
of the Nation's Fore- 
most 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR JAY L. WARREN, INC. 


Bailey’s Therapeutic 
Furniture establishes the 
correct posture—for “as 


the twi, 
tree will grow.’ 


Occupational 
and Physical. Ther- 
apy, Speech De- 


partments, Kinder- 
en Playrooms, 


gart 
Adult Rehabilita- 
and Home Care 


The Bailey Tripod — Crab 
Crutch is a new and versa- 
tile ambulatory aid. Spade 
type hand grip is exactly 
centered above three legs 
for maximum stability. 
Made of light weight tubu- 
lar steel. 


Bailey Safety Training 
Stairs provide a graduated 
training program from easy 
4” steps to 10” steps. Ab- 
solute rigidity instills con- 
fidence. Exclusive safety 
features accelerate training 
progress. —_ 


is bent, so the 


Bailey Parallel Bars 
contain every feature 
considered essential by 
leading authorities in 
the Physical Therapy 
field. Floor mounted 
types, semi-portable 
types and models for 
children. 


The above photos represent but a 
small part of the complete line, 


Bailey Relaxation Chairs 
are the complete answer 
to every seating prob- 
lem of the Occupational, 
Speech and Physical 
Therapist. Full range 
adjustment of seat, foot 


board, back and tray 


positions. 


Bailey Treatment Tables 
are extremely well con- 
structed; are available in 
several models and can be 
had with or without stor- 
age shelves, drawers and 
adjustable back rests. 


| NEW Attractive a 
"Write For Your Copy of the | 
ae Illustrated Catalog 


Sir HUBERT WILKINS, world-famous explorer, says: 


“Not even the Arctic 
wastes are lonelier thana 
man without hearing!” 


“The radionic science that kept me in touch with the world through 
10,000 miles of space helps me hear friends in the same room again.” 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, famous polar explorer, 
scientist, author and aviation pioneer, tells in 
his own words how he regained his hearing: 

“For years I had felt myself slipping into a 
crevasse of silence more lonely than any po- 
lar waste. Then one day a thought struck me. 
Couldn’t the radionic science that let me talk 
to men 10,000 miles away also help me hear 
people in the same room? I found my answer 
when my physician told me of the magic of 
a Zenith hearing aid. 

“I discovered that Zenith, most popular and 
economical of all hearing aids, satisfies my 
needs ... and significantly was created by the 
same company which had developed my long 
range radio. 

“I know there are millions of people who 
are suffering with the same problem I had. 
To you I say: Don’t let a hearing loss rob 
you of your youth and enthusiasm. Get a 
Zenith Hearing Aid without delay!” 

We feel privileged to bring this message 
of hope to America’s hard-of-hearing from 
Sir Hubert Wilkins. He is but one of many 
distinguished explorers, authors, educators, 


statesmen and executives who could pay any 
price fora hearing aid, but wear a$50 Zenith® 


Now! A Tiny, Light, Full-Powered 
Hearing Aid for $50 Complete! 


So small it can hide under a man’s necktie, 
so light it can be worn in a woman’s hair — 
the new 4-transistor Zenith “50-X” sells for 
only $50 complete. Operates for about 10¢ a 
week. Try this finest-quality Zenith on our 10- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. If you do not 
find that it equals or excels other makes sell- 
ing for $200 or more, simply return it for full 
refund. Price includes earphone and cord, 
stock earmold, One-Year Warranty and Five- 
Year Service Plan. Time payments, if desired. 
Also four other superb new transistor models 
for you to choose from. 
@ 

See your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer today. 
His name is listed in your classified telephone 
directory. Or write to Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Hearing Aid Division, 5801 Dickens 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois, for free literature 
and local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Leader in Radionics Exclusively for Over a Third of a Century 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Using the Key to introduce the passive voice 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two yeat 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kenuedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series IIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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has grown and pro- 
gressed through conversation.” Con- 
versation ranges from the simple, casual 
daily remarks associated with particular 
acts and situations, to progressive conver- 
sation which is far more challenging. 

The problem as we most frequently 
express it, or privilege as I prefer to think 
of it, of teaching speech to the deaf child 
in this challenging era imposes responsi- 
bilities on us as never before. We not only 
must create opportunities for the deaf child 
to mix with children with normal hearing, 
but we must also prepare him for this 
mingling by supplying him with as much 
language for communication as possible. 

The deaf child has grown out of his own 
little private world into an environment 
that both expects and demands more than 
we ever realized the person born deaf could 
contribute. Teachers are being crowded in 
their educational programs to meet these 
demands. No conscientious, well-qualified 
teacher of the deaf has ever discovered a 
satisfactory short cut. Neither will the 
teacher admit that accelerated or short- 
term educational programs can ever take 
the place of long-term training for chil- 
dren who are deaf. Nevertheless the great 
demands put upon us for more social lan- 
guage force us to crowd our programs in 
the classroom. We have only one choice 
if speech for the deaf is to be kept alive 
and useful. The classroom alone cannot 
meet the demand. 


The World Is a Schoolhouse 


School personnel, parents and friends of 
the deaf child, and of course the child 
himself, should be acquainted with the idea 
that the world is a schoolhouse and that 


Miss Mannen is supervisor of the speech and audi- 
tory training program in the intermediate and upper 
classes, Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha. For 
the past three years she has also taught courses at 
University of Omaha in the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. Miss Mannen attended the University of 
Omaha and is a graduate of the teacher training 
program at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
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Everyday Expressions through Speech 
Their Understanding and Use 


GRACE MANNEN 


much of the deaf child’s social language 
comes from outside the classroom through 
personal contacts. It is necessary, however, 
to prepare pupils for particular situations 
by giving them something basic to use. 

Conversation is the form of language 
which is in use more than any other 
throughout the day, yet we find more 
weaknesses in general conversation among 
deaf children than perhaps any phase of 
language. In some cases there is a com- 
plete lack of conversation. Consider for a 
moment how much general conversation 
is used by a little hearing child long before 
he learns that a sentence has a subject or a 
verb. I am certain teachers recognize this 
weakness for we hear frequently: “I try 
to give them something basic in the school- 
room, but I can’t be with them in every 
area of their school life to see that they 
use it.”” Of course we can’t, no more than 
parents who attempt to instill high ideals in 
children can be sure these will not be for- 
gotten if their contacts are with people 
who do not have the same sensitive values 
toward life. 

In a large measure the attitude of those 
who contact the child, in or out of school, 
is going to affect his speech. Each person 
who contacts the child has a responsibility 
for his speech development. We must hold 
the deaf child to speech in all situations if 
we are to equip him with a spoken vocabu- 
lary that will satisfy the demands put upon 
him outside the school. 


Situation Langvage Has Speech Value 


Speech must become as natural to deaf 
children as eating or breathing, not merely 
a mannerism which they use on some 
people because they know it is expected. 
We do the deaf child an injustice when we 
permit him to point out meanings rather 
than to supply language. You have all had 
children bring notes to you and thrust 
them out with no verbal comment. Many 
varied remarks can be created for such 
occasions. “Miss sent this.” “Here 
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is a note for you.” “Here’s a note from 

.” “This is from .” These 
are examples of simple but practical lan- 
guage. If a child fails to make voluntary 
remarks for such actions, include him in 
the situation by making a leading remark: 
“Do you have something for me?” “Oh, 
this is from .’ “Thanks for bringing 
the note.” “Will you take this message 
back to ?” In this way you are 
unconsciously including him in the action 
and encouraging a normal exchange of 
conversation. If a child must be a messen- 
ger, make it an occasion for learning. Such 
errands can accommodate teachers or other 
personnel and also be a learning situation 
for the pupil as well. 

It is as unnatural for a deaf child, who 
has speech possibilities, to perform an 
action wordlessly as it would be for a child 
who can hear to do so. There is no end to 
the occasions in which pupils may make 
use of “expressive language” throughout 
the day. The only way in which expres- 
sions can become voluntary is to make 
them habitual. The use of social language 
to accompany actions such as these is noth- 
ing more than an awareness of good man- 
ners. Reveal to pupils that casual remarks 
for all such situations are not unusual but 
are very natural, polite mannerisms. How 
many “golden opportunities” do we pass 
up each day to establish speech and to 
make language more meaningful? 


Proximity in Speech, 
Language and Lipreading 


Let us remind ourselves frequently of the 
common characteristics of speech, language 
and lipreading. They are each a means of 
communication. Speech and language have 
the distinction of being a means of ex- 
pressing thoughts, while lipreading, with a 
slight change of emphasis, is a means of 
understanding other people’s thoughts as 
they express them. There is no strong 
line of demarcation among the three as to 
purpose. The language ideas you give the 
child through lipreading become his to 
pass on through speech. It is a continu- 
ous progression if properly integrated to 
meet the needs of the deaf child. 

Speech, like music, becomes boring if we 
never get beyond the scale stage. For this 
reason it is unwise and dangerous to its 
well-being to make speech training a matter 
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of drill and correction only. We must put 
it to use as a means of expressing moods, 


ideas and needs. 
Emphasis Conveys Meaning 


The foundation for speech was laid in 
the primary grades. Are we guilty, in the 
upper classes, of holding pupils to ground- 
floor level or do we add to the foundation 
in a constructive way? Do teachers of 
older deaf pupils recognize the importance 
of emphasis of words to meaning, and that 
emphasis can only be taught orally to con- 
vey shades of meaning? It is in exercises 
for emphasis that mind training, speech 
and language become a correlated activity. 
It is important that pupils sense the varied 
implications in such remarks as these for a 
more effective mental development of the 
whole child. 

I think I know. (Emphasis on the word 
think denotes that the speaker is more 
doubtful than certain.) think know. 
(Emphasis on the words / shows a little 
greater display of confidence. A little more 
assurance is implied than in the doubtful 
tone of the first remark.) 

I wish you could go. I wish you could 
go. I wish you could go. (No particular 
explanation is necessary to reveal that these 
remarks, while basically the same in lan- 
guage construction, imply different shades 
of meanings because of the varied empha- 
sis. ) 

By means of emphasis the speaker is 
able to add color to spoken language and 
because of this fact spoken language is 
more impressive than written language. 
Since emphasis is not easily recognized 
through lipreading, there is no other means 
than through intensive speech training to 
develop this awareness of hidden meanings. 
I believe that emphasis to convey better 
meaning could be successfully taught if we 
would give it the attention it deserves in 
our upper classes. 


Language a Basis for Speech 


Every teacher of speech is realistic 
enough in her thinking to know that lan- 
guage is basic to speech. It would be well, 
however, to consider the fact that casual 
conversation that can be put to use all 
day long, in and out of school, is language 
training quite as much as speech training, 
and is perhaps the most important kind of 
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language training we can give the deaf 
child. When we acquaint him with typical 
conversational language in use all day long 
in particular places, we give him a com- 
mon bond with people who hear. The old 
adage, “It is not what you learn but what 
you put to use,” is something we would 
do well to take seriously. Conversation in- 
volves a vocabulary not found in ordinary 
classroom teaching. Idiomatic expressions 
and informal language, which the deaf 
child needs as much as formal language, 
become more familiar to him through 
greater contact with this type of training. 
It is profitable to provide scripts written 
as dialogue and present them frequently 
as lipreading lessons. In this way it is 
possible to give pupils an understanding of 
general remarks made in various situations. 
A formal language lesson could well be 
sacrificed occasionally for such informa- 
tion. 
What Are You Talking About? 


Normally conversation in the home be- 
gins from the moment we awaken, and 
much early morning conversation follows 
a particular pattern. How much of this 
is shared by the average deaf child who is 
away from home throughout the school 
year? I have found that providing scripts 
with such information for a lipreading 
lesson gives pupils experience conversation. 
This may be written as dialogue and you 
need not be a playwright to produce scripts 
of this kind. Think of your own home. 
What do you talk about on such occasions? 
This may be more imitative than original, 
but isn’t it true that we started imitating 
expressive language at a much earlier age 
and were frequently coached by ambitious 
parents in remarks we did not acquire 
quickly? The deaf child needs to be given 
an understanding of language for normal 
situations such as these. When he isn’t, it 
is much the same as giving a child a violin 
and bow and saying, “Give me a melody,” 
when he has no basic understanding of 
music. 

Lipreading provides the most likely way 
of presenting ideas and variable expres- 
sions. Do not always assume that a child 
is a poor lipreader when he fails to under- 
stand certain expressions which confront 
him. We may be the ones at fault; he may 
not have had the experience of seeing them 
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in lipreading before. Lipreading still re- 
mains an art, but let us not lose sight of 
the fact that it is also a skill that can be 
improved upon with practice. It must be 
repeated again and again how very closely 
speech, lipreading, auditory training, lan- 
guage development and mental development 
are tied together. 

As one who devotes each day wholly to 
the teaching of speech, I can say quite 
positively that no amount of speech train- 
ing in a period devoted to speech can ful- 
fill the need unless everyone who contacts 
pupils encourages and requires oral expres- 
sion on every possible occasion. We are 
forever preparing the deaf child for experi- 
ences which more than likely he never puts 
to use. He is much too often protected from 
actual participation by overly helpful 


teachers and parents. We are all guilty of 


trying to make learning a little easier for 
the deaf child. Learning, whether it be on 
the part of the deaf child or the hearing 
child, requires effort and when effort is not 
applied very little learning takes place. I 
would like to suggest that we put the deaf 
child on his own more than we do and let 
his conversational ability be challenged 
more than it has ever been. 


Progressive Conversation 


Let us not leave pupils with the idea 
that conversation is merely a matter of 
questions and answers. The most inter- 
esting conversation is progressive and has 
to be worked at by both deaf and hearing 
persons. Progressive conversation requires 
a person to be interested in people, things 
and places. Developing hobbies, keeping 
scrapbooks and reading are all good stimu- 
lants for progressive conversation. It can 
be continuous, depending upon how much 
each one contributes. However let our first 
concern be with the most immediate need, 
that of personal conversation typical to 
most people. 

At the present time in the Nebraska 
School we are hoping to find practical 
help by circulating printed material, con- 
taining lists of typical remarks used daily 
in particular areas, among pupils and 
school personnel. The introduction empha- 
sizes that good manners demand conversa- 
tion. This is further extended by making 
pupils aware of the fact that if speech is to 
be effective they must learn to apply the 
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same polite remarks, in contacting people, 
that are required of people who hear. If 
we are to prepare pupils for the fullness of 
living we must encourage, even insist upon, 
greater socialization through fluent com- 
munication. This material contains only 
a fractional amount of daily conversation, 
yet if it is mastered and put to use I believe 
it will pave the way for much more social 
language, as confidence grows. The mar- 
ginal edges of this book are used to jot 
down occasional remarks not included. 

A recent article by Lucelia Moore pre- 
sents the great potentialities of television 
as a medium for observing everyday speech 
enacted through visible situations.’ This 
is truly an era of possibilities in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, in the teaching of lan- 
guage through speech and lipreading, if 
we avail ourselves of the opportunities to 
meet these challenges. We must remember 
that we are the direct medium through 
which the propagation of language ideas 
first originate. 


Hearing Aid a Motivation 


Let us not overlook the fact that no 
greater impressions can be made than 
through hearing for establishing these 
ideas, provided we keep in mind that 
intelligence and mental development in- 
fluence this learning. Merely hearing is 
not enough. We take pride in the number 
of hearing aid users in our various schools, 
yet the hearing aid will benefit only when 
it is put to use. The classroom provides 
only a very small part of the hearing day. 

“Learning through listening could well 
be the theme of Spanish and French classes 
at the University of Nebraska,”” is a quote 
from a local newspaper recently. The 
head of the Language Department explains 
that they are putting a great deal of atten- 
tion on listening in the teaching of lan- 
guages. Development of the ability to 
understand is generally accepted as the 
number one objective in teaching language. 
Students spend out-of-class hours in the 
“listening booths” to acquire further skill 
in understanding and speaking the lan- 
guage, through recorded conversation. In 
relationship to the deaf child, recordings of 
conversation can be made a very substan- 


1Moore, Lucelia, ‘Television as a Medium for 
Teaching Speechreading and Speech.’ Volta Review, 
57 :263-64, June 1955. 

*World Herald, Omaha, Nebraska, Nov. 13, 1955. 


tial part of auditory training. “Listening 
for better understanding” should become a 
phrase to remember. I have found prac- 
tical help in making use of recordings con- 
taining the same conversational language 
supplied in our printed pamphlets. In this 
way we are attempting to stimulate com- 
munication through an aural and conver- 
sational approach, much as is used in 
many present day foreign language classes. 


A Positive Attitude Is Needed 


In the upper classes we must strengthen 
the need for conversational language by 
teaching pupils to be independent in the 
use of speech. Unless we can achieve this, 
their confidence in this ability will be 
weakened and they will be left with a feel- 
ing of insecurity. It follows that with this 
kind of attitude they will have no desire 
to mix socially with hearing people. Is it 
possible that too much of our speech teach- 
ing is a superficial gesture to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the pupils, rather than 
their future needs? 

It might be well for school personnel 
and administrators to get together and 
reorganize school programs if their schools 
are not meeting this need. It may be that 
the mere act of teaming up to meet this 
challenge will develop a more positive 
attitude among personnel. It is only 
through expecting the best that we can 
get the best. We might paraphrase this by 
saying: “Better to aim high and fall short, 
than to fall short in aiming.” 

We have reached that critical plateau 
where we must revolutionize our thinking 
somewhat, while still applying all of the 
basic concepts set up by our predecessors, 
if speech is to serve as a useful means of 
communication. Our basic methods of 
teaching speech have not changed greatly 
over the past years. Most of the same 
principles are the foundation upon which 
good speech can be built today. We need, 
however, to broaden our vision and scope 
as we view the use to which speech can and 
should be put. A lukewarm attitude will 
defeat any effort at speech a child may 
make. We cannot expect the child who is 
deaf to assume a positive attitude toward 
the daily use of speech unless we show that 
we have a positive feeling toward it. Let 
us not isolate speech from a child’s learn- 
ing, but make it an integral part of his 
normal growth. 
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OW can we help hard of hearing per- 
H sons integrate, into real life situa- 
tions, the communication skills that are 
being perfected in classroom teaching? 
That was the problem the staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Hearing Society decided to face and 
try to do something about. After consider- 
able discussion, a plan was evolved and 
executed which proved to be well received 
by the hard of hearing themselves and ac- 
tually did accomplish what we hoped it 
would —integrated speechreading, audi- 
tory training and speech conservation prac- 
tice in simulated real life situations. In 
addition, the plan encouraged better social 
relationships through the development of 
more adequate communication skills. 

Several series of.six sessions each have 
been completed sutcessfully at the Pitts- 
burgh Hearing Society, utilizing all the 
members of the society’s staff and outside 
speakers who had some unusual experience 
around which a theme could be developed. 
A great deal of attention was paid to selec- 
tion of the participants and their previous 
audiologic training, and to the techniques 
used in the actual presentation of the ma- 
terial. A slogan, “Watch, Talk and Listen,” 
was selected as a means of getting across 
the idea of integrated practice. The focus 
of each session was a simulation of a sit- 
uation such as a lecture, radio show, group 
conversation or club meeting, which the 
individual might have encountered in some 
form in his daily life. Lipreading, auditory 
training and speech conservation were all 
utilized without calling attention to the 
terms themselves. None of the concessions 
customary in instructing the hard of hear- 
ing were employed. As nearly as possible 
the sessions were conducted as if the group 
had normal hearing. 


The Need for Informal Practice 


We had felt for some time that while 
our classroom instruction for the hard of 
hearing was valuable it was, at best, a for- 
malized type of approach. It seemed to us 
that it was difficult for the individual with 
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a hearing loss to transfer what he was 
learning in the classroom situation to his 
day-to-day living. This series enabled the 
participants to practice the skills they had 
been learning in the classroom, and at the 
same time provided the advantage of a 
protected environment where participants 
could make mistakes without embarrass- 
ment or criticism. The subjects of the ses- 
sions were chosen carefully so that the ma- 
terial would hold the interest of the partici- 
pants and stimulate them to put their com- 
munication skills into practice. 

Space does not permit our giving the de- 
tails of all the sessions. They included, 
however, recreation activities and such 
topics as “Automobiles are like ladies’ 
fashions,” “Bermuda at coronation time,” 
“Gardening,” “Flower clubs and conven- 
tions,” “A student visitor from another 
country,” “Inside a courtroom,” “Art is 
for everyone,” “Everyday psychology,” 
“Interior decoration,” and “Summer vaca- 
tions.” 

Conducting the Sessions 

After a brief orientation, the theme of 
the session was introduced. In the session 
called “Automobiles are like ladies’ fash- 
ions,” a chalk talk was given by an outside 
speaker who had had some experience in 
commercial art. The speaker made com- 
parisons by sketching the development of 
auto designs and ladies’ fashions from the 
flapper age to the present, and making ap- 
propriate comments of a humorous nature 
as she sketched. Questions were asked by 
the staff leader to check on the group’s 
comprehension of the material. An activity 
to provide amplified listening practice fol- 
lowed. A record of a story with many 
automobile sound effects was played. and 
the group wrote at least three sounds which 
were heard. Later they were told which 
sounds had been presented on the record. 

The group’ was then organized into 
smaller groups for discussion purposes 
and _ face-to-face communication. They 
were asked to select a slip of paper from a 
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box which contained the names of five 
different automobiles, and were given five 
minutes in which to meet with all those 
holding the name of the same type of car. 
Signs had been placed in different corners 
of the room designating the five different 
automobiles and the place for the group to 
assemble. Verbal instructions were given, 
and written instruction sheets were distrib- 
uted explaining what was to be done in the 
allotted five minutes. First, each group was 
to select a person to act as secretary and to 
write down all the things that members 
liked about the car. Second, they were to 
select a person to read the list before the 
total group. Third, they were to return to 
their original seats when the time was up. 

A good deal of discussion developed 
among the small groups and much enthusi- 
asm was shown for the newness of this 
activity. 

After reassembling in the large group, 
one representative from each sub-group 
presented the list of adjectives which had 
been compiled about the car. The staff 


leader listed them on the blackboard as 
they were recited. The speaker then drew a 
picture of a woman in modern dress, using 


the comments from the list to show how 
they applied to the latest fashion. 

The session ended with a résumé of the 
slogan, “Watch, Talk and Listen,” and a 
short explanation of how the group had 
emploved communication skills in an in- 
formal, relaxed and natural manner. As 
preparation for the next session, travel 
folders on Bermuda were distributed. 


Social Sessions 


As can be seen by the titles of the ses- 
sions listed above, there were many possi- 
bilities for varying the techniques in the 
other sessions. There were two sessions, 
however, which were quite different and 
which proved to be successful experiments. 

At one of these sessions the leader asked 
if members of the group would like to have 
an extra session which would be purely 
social. This was discussed and a decision 
was made in the affirmative. Not all per- 
sons voiced an opinion. Because there had 
been a majority vote, however, a volunteer 
committee of three was assembled in the 
front of the room to take over the plan- 
ning for the proposed session. Only the 
pattern of the meeting had been planned in 
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advance so that everything else was spon- 
taneous. The committee chose a chairman 
and a secretary and with the help of the 
group proceeded to formulate plans for a 
party. They started by listing the items 
which needed to be considered when plan- 
ning a party. Detailed arrangements were 
made and duties were assigned among 
members of the group. This session was 
closed by a résumé of the meaning of the 
“Watch, Talk and Listen” slogan, and an 
invitation offered to each individual, if he 
so wished, to discuss any questions or 
problems concerning the session with one 
of the staff members. 

The following session was the undirected 
social affair which had been planned by the 
members of the group. The theme decided 
on for the party was “Getting to know each 
other better.” Everyone wore name tags to 
facilitate the “getting acquainted” theme. 
As agreed by the committee, members of 
the group had invited guests to attend 
with them. Games were played which were 
designed to provide active participation 
and mixing together. 

This was considered one of the most suc- 
cessful of all the activities. Individuals 
who were withdrawn and shy were given 
special recognition and opportunities for 
successful experiences in the playing of the 
games. It was observed that several indi- 
viduals were taking an active part in the 
social affair although they had been reluc- 
tant to participate in activities at previous 
sessions. As the games were being played, 
a closer relationship was observed among 
the members of the group. Natural use of 
all tvpes of communication skills was prac- 
ticed throughout the entire affair. Respon- 
sibilities were shared by all the individ- 
uals, thus affording them the opportunity 
of planning and directing a social event as 
well as participating. This may have given 
some of the individuals the needed impetus 
to develop along these lines with hearing 
groups in their own community. For ex- 
ample, one participant, a former choir 
member, told us that her experience in the 
series helped her to overcome her feeling of 
inadequacy. She said she was able, shortly 
afterward, to lead singing at a community 
affair for the first time in three years. 

We felt that the type of situation af- 
forded by the sessions held at the Pitts- 
burgh Hearing Society could provide a 
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wealth of material and ideas for the train- 
ing of adults in communication skills. The 
participants had all degrees of hearing 
loss, and although bringing them all to- 
gether in one group was a problem as far 
as preparation of material was concerned, 
it was felt that almost everyone was able to 
participate in some way. There was a no- 
ticeable change in the amount of socializa- 
tion which took place among the members 
of the group. As each session was held, 
there was more conversational interplay 
among the individuals present. There was 
also an increase in the number of questions 
following each talk, and the individuals 
showed greater willingness to participate in 
the planned activities. In analyzing the 
over-all progress of the group, this willing- 
ness to participate was felt to be encourag- 
ing and significant. The participants ap- 
preciated the fact that activities were on a 


practical level. As was natural, some per- 
sons gained more from the experience than 
others. However, we felt that it was ap- 
parent that each one in the group had a 
better concept of his own need to adjust to 
his handicap and his ability to do so, and 
all seemed to recognize that any effort to 
develop good communication is worth 
while. 

Staff members who originally partici- 
pated in the plan, and who prepared a de- 
tailed written summary which served as the 
basis for this article, were: Mrs. Thelma 
Hilger, now retired; Mrs. Norma Hopkin- 
son, now an audiologist in the Department 
of Audiology of the Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Pittsburgh; James E. Peet and Phyllis Me- 
Calmont, who are presently on the staff of 
the Pittsburgh Hearing Society. Subse- 
quent staff members have continued to 
carry on the program. 


One of the largest attendance records in 
history was set at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, held 
at the Volta Bureau on January 20-21. Six- 
teen members of the regular Board were 
present, out of a total of eighteen. The 
director traveling the greatest distance was 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, president of the John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles. 

In addition to the regular Board, seven 
members of the Auxiliary Board also at- 
tended the meeting, with Miss Hattie Har- 
rell coming the greatest distance. Miss 
Harrell is director of the Tucker-Maxon 
Oral School, Portland, Oregon. 

For the third year members of the group 
were honored by the presence of Harold 
Hitz Burton, Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Mr. Justice Burton, a member of 
the Honorary Board, attended the Satur- 
day meeting but was unable to be present 
on Friday since the Supreme Court was in 
session. 

Election of Officers 

The following officers were re-elected to 
serve during the coming year: Dr. Clarence 
D. O’Connor, president; Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, first vice president;; Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Twitmyer, second vice president; 
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Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, secretary; 
and Hilleary Hoskinson, treasurer. Nomi- 
nations for officers and members of the 
Honorary, Advisory and Auxiliary Boards 
were submitted to the Board by a commit- 
tee consisting of June Miller, Mary Num- 
bers, and Nathan Harris, chairman. 


Auxiliary Board 


The following members of the Auxiliary 
Board were re-elected for the year 1956: 
Sister Anna Rose, Dr. H. Latham Breunig, 
J. H. Galloway, Mildred Groht, Hattie Har- 
rell, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Mrs. George 
C. Lamb, Richard S. T. Marsh, Josephine 
B. Timberlake and Mrs. Zach Toms. In 
addition, four new members were elected: 
Mrs. George Bell, Washington, D. C.; Rob- 
ert Kingery, New York Public Library, 
New York City; Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, 
professor of audiology and director of the 
Institute for Language Disorders in Chil- 
dren, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.; and J. William Wright, Jr., M.D., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

All members of the Honorary and Ad- 
visory Boards were re-elected. Information 
concerning additional action taken at the 
meeting will be published in the next issue 
of the Volta Review. 
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Planning Committees 
1956 Summer Meeting 


June 18-22, 1956 


The special thanks of the Association Presi- 
dent, Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, and of the offi- 
cers, directors and members of the Association, 
go to the many members of the planning com- 
mittees who are working diligently to make 
the 1956 Summer Meeting a success. 


General Committee 


Co-Chairmen: Mrs. Spencer Tracy, president, 
John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Stahlem, principal, Mary E. Bennett School, Los 
Angeles. 

Members: Dr. Richard G. Brill, Southern Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside; Dr. Leo 
Cain, San Francisco State College; Francis Doyle, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Dr. Ross E. Hamilton, state director of 
special education, Olympia, Wash.; Jacqueline 
Keaster, Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles; Dr. 
Francis Lord, Los Angeles State College; Vivian 
Lyndell, California State’ Department of Educa- 
tion; Mary Francis Martin, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles; Dr. Priscilla Pittenger, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Dr. Elwood Stevenson, North- 
ern California School for the Deaf, Berkeley; 
Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., California State Depart- 
ment of Education; Charles Watson, California 
State Department of Education. 


Committee Coordinator 


Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, administrator, John Tracy 
Clinic. 


Program Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Advisors: Dr. S. Richard Silverman and Dr. 
Helen S. Lane, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis. 

Members: Margaret R. Breakey, supervisor of 
special education, Burlingame (Calif.) Elemen- 
tary School; Mrs. Mary R. Costello, Northwest- 
ern University; Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Gordon D. 
Hoople Hearing and Speech Center, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Robert Goldstein, Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf; Audrey Hicks, Board of 
Education, Houston, Tex.; Marjorie Magner, 
Clarke School for the Deaf; Dr. Miriam Pauls, 
Hearing and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital; Dr. Priscilla Pittenger, San Francisco State 
College; Marion Quick, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf; Marion Quinn, University 
of Chicago; Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy 
Clinic; Alice Streng, Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee: Eleanor Vorce. Lexington School for 
the Deaf; Mrs. Irene T. Wassell, Mary E. Ben- 
nett School, Los Angeles. 
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Hotel Statler 


Los Angeles 


Associate Executive Committee 


Alice Dunlap, executive secretary, and Minnie 
M. Hill, assistant executive secretary, Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 


Loeal Arrangements Committee 
Chairman: Jacqueline Keaster, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles. 


Registration 
Vivian James, Una Anderson and Mrs. John 
Inman, John Tracy Clinic; Horace F. Stinson, 
Mary E. Bennett School, chairman. 


Banquet 
Mrs. Nell D. Reed, coordinator of secondary 
school classes, Los Angeles City Schools, chair- 
man. 
Entertainment 
Lowell Ruch, Metropolitan Hearing Center, 
Los Angeles; Georgina Rushford, John Tracy 
Clinic; Mrs. Alathena J. Smith, John Tracy 
Clinic, chairman. 
Exhibits 
Marcus Berkov, Mary E. Bennett School; Mrs. 
William Wales, John Tracy Clinic; Minnie M. 
Hill, Volta Bureau, chairman. 


Housing 
Dr. William H. Perkins, Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, chairman. 


Information 


Mrs. James Marsters and Mrs. Neal Thompson, 
John Tracy Clinic; Grace Paxson, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, chairman. 


Meeting Rooms 


Maurice V. Moriarty, Hyde Park School for 
the Deaf, Los Angeles, chairman. 


Monitoring 
Dr. Elise Hahn, University of California at 
Los Angeles, chairman. 
Printing 
Armin Turechek, California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside, chairman. 


Publicity 
Mrs. Robert Chambers, John Tracy Clinic; 
Dr. Victor Garwood, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Valentine Becker, California State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, chairman. 


Transportation 
Justin P. Dozier, Mary E. Bennett School, 
chairman. 
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RTHUR GODFREY, writing in a 
popular magazine not long ago, 
stated: “The one regret in my life is my 
inability to speak the English language as 
it should be spoken. I know I could have 
achieved much greater stature in the broad- 
casting business if I could have spoken 
better English.” 

Often I have seen the statement that 
English is the most important subject 
taught in the public schools because “it is 
fundamental to all learning. It is the com- 
mon bond of all studies within and beyond 
the school. In relation to other subjects, 
it is a servant in the house. It is master in 
its own.” 

I was recently asked: “Why is it correct 
to say ‘a fine new building,’ but not ‘a new 
fine building?’ What is the rule? How are 
the deaf to know?” I arn obliged to say 
that there is no rule of which I know. It 
is one of the caprices of the English lan- 
guage, as is our “bread and butter,” not 
“butter and bread”; our “Stars and 
Stripes,” not “Stripes and Stars.” 

As one of our English books states, 
“Smooth English is a matter of the ear.” 
That leaves the deaf, who do not hear 
English, in the sad situation of being 
obliged to learn English by rote, and hard 
it is to remember! It is a great triumph 
that many of the deaf learn to write smooth 
English. Every one of us who has normal 
hearing makes a few mistakes in English, 
and some of us make innumerable errors. 
We even hear mistakes occasionally over 
the radio or on television. 


Miss Northrop, a life member of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Assocication for the Deaf, retired in 
1954 after serving a total of 45 years as an educator 
of the deaf. The last 30 years of her distinguished 
professional career were spent at the Washington 
State School for the Deaf in Vancouver—the last 21 
years as pcincipal of the school’s Academic Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Wright began her career as a rural school 
teacher in Nebraska. After taking training as a 
teacher of the deaf she taught at the Nerth Dakota 
School and at Kendall School. Following her mar- 
riage she did not teach for some time, with the ex- 
ception of one year when she served as a substitute 
teacher at the Spokane Day School for the Deaf. 
Mrs, W.ight returned to the profession in 1935, and 
since that time has been teaching at the Washington 
State School. 
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Much has been written in recent days con- 
cerning the fact that many deaf pupils do 
well on a language-drill test, but disregard 
those rules of grammar in their composition 
work. This is true, however, of hearing 
children as well as of deaf children. You 
all recall the old story of the hearing child 
whose teacher kept him after school to 
write, “I have gone,” fifty times. Finding 
the teacher absent from the room when 
he completed the task, he left a note as 
follows: “Dear Miss Blank, I have wrote 
‘I have gone’ fifty times and I have went 
home.” 

As to grammar, grammarians themselves 
sometimes disagree as to syntax, so it is 
no wonder that teachers occasionally are of 
differing opinions. However, there are 
certain fundamental rules of grammar that 
we must all follow.— Winifred N. Wright. 


SCENE I 
The Paragraph on Trial 

Courtroom — platform with judge’s 
chair, table and stand. All players in 
places except judge and sergeant-at-arms. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS ENTERS AND  PRO- 
CLAIMS IN SONOROUS VOICE: His Honor, 
Judge Good-English, High Commissioner 
to Her Majesty, the Queen, for Queen’s 
English, and to His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent, for States’ English. 

All rise. Judge enters and seats himself 
on high bench. Wears scholar’s cap and 
gown. Spectators and players resume seats. 
Judge takes up gavel and raps, calling 
court to order. 

Jupce: The court is now in session and 
ready to hear cases. To expedite the busi- 
ness of the court, the docket will first be 
for offenses against the paragraph. Pros- 
ecutor, present Case I, please. 


Case I 
ProsecuToR: Your Honor, this young 
man is George, the Narrator. George 
stands before the judge. 
Jupce: What is his offense? 
PROSECUTOR: George persists in writing 
a paragraph about several things, not about 
one thing only. 
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Jupce: George, do you not know the 
law that a paragraph must have unity? Do 
you know what this law means? 

Georce: Yes, Your Honor, it means 
that a paragraph must be about one thing 
only. 

Jupce: Why, then, did you offend? Do 
you not realize that this is a matter of 
utmost importance in paragraph writing? 

Georce: Your Honor, I’ve been afraid 
to write about one thing only. If a person 
thinks about one thing only all the time, 
he gets mental trouble. I don’t want to 
get mental trouble. 

Jupce: Nonsense, there is always an ex- 
ception to every rule! People do not 
acquire mental trouble from writing para- 
graphs about one thing only. Quite the 
contrary, they are more apt to have mental 
trouble if they write a paragraph about 
many things. There is too much confusion 
in ideas. 

GeorceE: I see, Your Honor, I shall try 
to do better. 

Jupce: Since I have your promise, I 
shall give you the minimum sentence. Pros- 
ecutor, see that George writes ten para- 


graphs about one thing only. Case dis- 
missed. (Gavel) Call Case II, Prosecutor. 


Case II 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this is Her- 
bert Slow-to-Understand. Herbert stands 
before the judge. 

Jupce: What is his offense? 

Prosecutor: Your Honor, Herbert be- 
gins all paragraphs with a poor sentence, 
such as: “Saturday, I went to Holcomb’s 
rink,” or, “Last week, I went to a movie.” 
He does not write beginning sentences that 
make the reader wish to go on with the 
paragraph. 

Jupce: Is this true, Herbert? 

Hersert: Yes, I think so. I just write 
about what happened, but my teacher is 
not satisfied. Perhaps I’ve not tried very 
hard to learn to use a good beginning sen- 
tence. 

Jupce: Well, Herbert, since practice will 
help you, and I think you can learn to 
write good beginning sentences, | shall 
give you a just and fair penalty. The pros- 
ecutor shall provide you with ten good 
beginning sentences. For each, you will 
then write a good paragraph, all para- 
graphs to be sent to me. In addition, the 
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prosecutor shall provide twenty paragraphs 
as samples. You are to study each and 
determine which paragraphs have good 
beginning sentences. Do you understand 
that this is not just a punishment, but is 
meant also to help you? 


: Hersert: Yes, Your Honor. I'll try to 
learn this rule of paragraphing very soon. 
I realize I’ve been heedless. 

Jupce: Case dismissed. (Gavel) We 
will now proceed with Case III. Prosecu- 
tor, present the offender. 


Case III 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this is Harry 
Very-Careless. Harry stands before the 
judge. 

Jupce: What is Harry’s offense? 

Prosecutor: Harry offends in several 
ways. He neglects to leave a three-fourths 
inch margin at the left of the page. He 
often fails to indent the first word of the 
paragraph. But his most glaring offense is 
a poor ending. As an example, he wrote 
this paragraph about a party, closing it 
with these words. “We went to bed at 
eleven o'clock.” This is a very uninterest- 
ing closing for a good paragraph about a 
party that was a lot of fun. 

Jupce: Harry, are you guilty? 

Harry: Yes, Your Honor, that ending 
is my custom. It saves me a lot of bother. 

Jupce: I can see, Harry, that you need 
to realize the importance of writing good 
paragraphs. You must change your ways. 
A good ending is a summary of the para- 
graph with an opinion of your own. You 
must break your bad habit of a poor end- 
ing and must also improve your form in 
paragraphs. You are in need of stiff pun- 
ishment, to help you realize the importance 
of good paragraphs. If a person can write 
one good paragraph, he can write two 
good paragraphs, and so on, until, soon, 
he can write long themes and good letters. 
Your penalty is as follows: The prosecutor 
shall provide twenty paragraphs for which 
you shall endeavor to supply good end- 
ings. Also, since carelessness is never to 
be condoned, for failure to indent and 
leave sufficient margins, which can easily 
be learned, you shall commit to memory 
fifty lines of Hiawatha. Case dismissed. 
(Gavel) Prosecutor, there is time for one 
more case. Bring in the defendant. 
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Case IV 

Prosecutor: Your Honor, this is Miss 
Nottan Idea. She stands before the judge. 
Miss Nottan Idea is a good worker and 
writes her daily paragraph neatly and care- 
fully, but she, also, is a narrator. Her 
paragraphs are entirely narration. For the 
most part she reports events action by 
action, in fairly accurate English, but 
seems to have no ideas, opinions, impres- 
sions or imagination. Therefore, her para- 
graphs are boring. 

Jupce: I am sorry to hear this, Nottan 
Idea. Freedom of thought and ideas are 
our greatest heritage. What have you to 
say for yourself? Have you no ideas? 

Nottan IpeA: Your Honor, I think I 
do have ideas, but I’ve never expressed 
them much. I’ve been afraid they might 
make trouble for me if the teacher did not 
like my ideas. I am naturally secretive. 
It is easier to write just what I do. 

Jupce: I can see, Nottan Idea, that you 
have work ahead of you. You must de- 
velop vocabulary to express your real self 
and you must develop your imagination 
by reading. Therefore, Mr. Prosecutor 
will see that you do a great deal of read- 
ing. First of all, fairy tales—The Blue 
Fairy Book, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Hans 
Christian Andersen's Fairy Tales, and 
others—to develop imagination; also, 
many books of literature and biography. 
The prosecutor will also help you by 
requiring you to write daily paragraphs, 
of at least five sentences, on a great va- 
riety of subjects. These should contain 
only your opinions and ideas. For exam- 
ple, you should explain your own ideas 
about football and not limit yourself to 
telling what happened at a football game. 
Do you think you can learn to do this? 

Norttan IpeEa: I will try, Your Honor. 

Jupce: The hearing on paragraphs is 
completed until further notice. The court 
will now recess for fifteen minutes. Gavel 
sounds. Judge rises. All persons in the 
courtroom rise. Judge leaves. Court officers 
and spectators leave. 


SCENE II 
The Sentence on Trial 


Courtroom. Same as Scene I, with the 
addition of electric chair in background. 
All players in places except judge and 
sergeant-at-arms. 
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SERGEANT-AT-ARMS ENTERS AND PRO- 
cLams: His Honor, Judge Good-English. 

Spectators rise. Resume seats after judge 
is seated on bench. 

Jupce: Court is reconvened and ready 
to hear cases. Prosecutor, present Case I, 
please. 

Case I 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this young 
man is Sam And-And. Offender stands be- 
fore the judge. 

Jupce: What is his offense? 

PRosECcUTOR: Sam persists in using the 
conjunction, “and,” to join sentences that 
do not belong together. As evidence, I sub- 
mit this sentence: “Susan had a late break- 
fast and she had gotten up early. Presents 
evidence to the judge. 

Jupce: Sam, are you guilty of writing 
this? 

Sam: Guilty, Your Honor. 

Jupce: Do you not know the law that a 
sentence is a complete thought and that 
two unlike thoughts should not be joined 
by “and?” You should use a subordinate 
conjunction: “Susan had a late breakfast 
although she had gotten up early.” 

Sam: Yes, Your Honor, I shall try to 
remember to use subordinate conjunctions 
instead of “and, and.” 

Jupce: Case dismissed, but see that it 
does not happen again, Sam! (Gavel) Case 
II. Prosecutor, present the offender. 


Case II 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this young 
man is Ralph Can’t-Remember. Offender 
stands before the judge. 

JupcE: What is the charge? 

Prosecutor: Your Honor, Ralph Can’t- 
Remember can’t remember to use the 
article, “an,” before a noun beginning with 
a vowel. Here is the evidence, “a apple.” 
Hands evidence to the judge. 

Jupce: Ralph Can’t-Remember, what is 
your defense? 

CAn’t-REMEMBER: Your Honor, 
I can’t remember which letters are vowels. 

Jupce: Let a blackboard be brought. 
Now, young man, pay careful attention. 
The‘ prosecutor will show you how to re- 
member the vowels. 

Prosecutor: All you have to do is to 
remember the word, “facetiously.” He 
writes the word. All the vowels are in it, 
a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes y. He under- 
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lines the vowels in the word “‘facetiously.” 

Jupce: Very simple, isn’t it? 

RALPH: For you, perhaps, Your Honor, 
but not for me! How am I to remember 
that long word? 

Jupce: Perhaps ten days in jail will help 
you remember! Sergeant-at-Arms, remove 
the offender. Case dismissed. Gavel. Ser- 
geant-at-Arms marches prisoner away. 

Jupce: Case III. Prosecutor, present the 
offender. 


Case Ill 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this is Helen 
Heedless. She stands before the judge. 

Jupce: What is the charge? 

ProsecuToR: Helen Heedless inserts her 
adjectives in the wrong places. She does 
not get them close to the words they modi- 
fy. As evidence, I submit this sentence: 
“On Tuesday, we girls and boys are going 
to Salem to visit the deaf schoolhouse and 
other buildings.” He hands paper to the 
judge. 

Jupce: Helen Heedless, did you write 
this? 

HeLen HEEDLEss: Yes, Your Honor. 

Jupce: The schoolhouse is not deaf, 
even though “walls have ears.” Do you 
realize that you are disturbing the peace 
of the schoolroom when you make such 
flagrant errors? 

HeLen HEEpDLEss: Yes, Your Honor. 

Jupce: As this is a first offense, judg- 
ment is suspended. But, be careful in the 
future! Case dismissed. (Gavel) Case IV. 
Prosecutor, present the offender. 


Case IV 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this young 
man is David Dangle. He stands before 
the judge. 

Jupce: What is the charge? 

ProsEcuToR: Intoxication, dangling a 
participle! As evidence I present this sen- 
tence: “Sitting on the porch, a beautiful 
moon was seen”—a participle that is not 
clearly nor grammatically connected with 
the subject of the sentence. 

Jupce: Guilty or not guilty. 

Daviv DANcLE: Not guilty, your Honor! 
I never sit watching the moon! 

Jupce: Call the witnesses. 

Prosecutor: Mr. Peek, Mrs. Snoop, Mr. 
Crane. No witnesses present, Your Honor. 

Jupce: Case postponed until witnesses 


can be assembled. (Gavel) Case V. Pro- 
secutor, present the offender. 


Case V 

Prosecutor: This young lady is Sally 
Simple. She stands at the bar of justice. 

Jupce: What is the offense? 

ProsecuToR: The error in this sentence, 
Your Honor: “The table’s leg is broken.” 
With inanimate objects, possession is 
shown by the use of the preposition, “of,” 
as: The leg of the table is broken. 

Jupce: Young lady, what is your de- 
fense ? 

SaLLy SrimpLe: Your Honor, did not 
know about this law of grammar. 

Jupce: Young lady, ignorance of the 
law is no excuse! I sentence you to write, 
“Tenorance of the law is no excuse,” one 
thousand times! Case dismissed. (Gavel) 
Case VI. Prosecutor, present the offender. 


Case VI 


Prosecutor: Your Honor, this young 
man is James Little-Thought. James stands 
before the judge. 

Jupce: What is the offense? 

Prosecutor: Your Honor, James writes 
“etc.” at the close of every other sentence. 

Jupce: James Little-fThought, why do 
you write “etc.” at the close of so many 
sentences? 

James Because I 
don’t know any more. I just write “etc.” 
It is the easiest way. 

Jupce: James Little-Thought, you should 
not take the path of least resistance. You 
should make an honest effort to improve 
your English. You must not use “etc.” for 
ninety days—not once! I am giving you 
the minimum sentence, but I warn you 
that, next time, the penalty will be more 
severe. Prosecutor, see that the sentence 
is carried out. Case dismissed. (Gavel) 
Case VII. Prosecutor, present the offender. 


Case VII 


There is a stir in the courtroom. The 
sergeant-at-arms brings in Ralph Can’t- 
Remember by the coat collar. He stands 
before the judge. The prisoner is wearing 
a mustache. 

Prosecutor: Your Honor, I regret to 
state that this man is Ralph Can’t-Remem- 
ber, the same man you sentenced to jail a 
short time ago. Sergeant-at-arms removes 
the prisoner's disguise, the mustache. 
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Ralph Can’t-Remember escaped, leaving 
this note: “I decided to not stay in jail.” 


Jupce: To not stay in jail! Do you 
hear? To not stay in jail! He split an in- 
finitive! Do you hear? He split an infini- 
tive! That is murder, murder! The electric 
chair for you, Ralph Can’t-Remember! 
Sergeant-at-arms, do your duty! 

The sergeant-at-arms straps Ralph Can’t- 


Remember into electric chair and puts 
black hood on him. 

RatpH Can’t-REMEMBER: Have mercy, 
judge! Have mercy. 
Sergeant-at-arms 


turns on flashlight. 


Ralph Can’t-Remember slumps in chair. 
Jupce: Clear the courtroom. Raps gavel. 

Judge takes off hat and fans himself. 
Jupce: What a day! 


HE average child gains her first secur- 

ity in her home. When she is five 
years old, or even earlier, if there is a 
nursery school in the neighborhood, she 
begins to attend school near her home. Al- 
though going to school is a new and foreign 
experience which necessitates spending 
part of the day away from home, she knows 
that the rest of the day will be spent at 
home and so she retains the old and 
familiar. 

Gradually, the foreign becomes familiar. 
The adjustment to school, “cushioned” 
by the preservation of the first security, is 
gradual. The handicapped child, too, gains 
security first in the home, but the mother’s 
part in providing this security involves 
more responsibility and more special knowl- 
edge than in the case of the child who is not 
handicapped. The following “letter” to 
my daughter illustrates these facts. 


The First Awareness 


“You have what we call a deaf child.” 
The doctor spoke softly and with a little 
hesitancy in his voice. I could sense that 
he was trying to be kind; he felt sorry for 
me and was expecting me to cry. I am 
neither a martyr nor a heroine, but a very 
ordinary mother, and I had just come face 
to face with an enemy in the dark. I was 
afraid; but, like any ordinary mother, I 
could not let you know I was frightened 
and so | smiled. 

As it turned out, that was as it should be. 
In my feeble attempt at bravery I had, 
by the grace of God, fulfilled one of the 


Mrs. Hansen, of Austin, Minnesota, is the mother 
of a deaf child. 
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A Letter to My Daughter 


MARGARET RowE HANSEN 


greatest needs of your handicap—that 
desperate desire to be accepted. 1 could 
have cried, and you would have seen the 
tears and the sad expression. Later on, had 
you been one of my other daughters, I 
could have told you the reason. But how 
does one explain to a two-year-old deaf 
child the “why” of tears, or, indeed, the 
“why” of anything? 

I took the little black book the doctor 
gave me—it was a copy of Your Deaf Child, 
by Helmer Myklebust, and tried to fix my 
mind on the only positive suggestion the 
doctor offered: “You can do more for her 
than anyone else in the world at this time. 
You are her mother and, until she goes to 
school, yours is the responsibility.” 

On the way home, I read the little black 
book. The chapter describing what a par- 
ent goes through upon discovering that 
her child is deaf-was not new to me. Two 
months earlier I, too, had felt shocked and 
bewildered when you, in a childish attempt 
to “scold,” had shaken your finger at me 
end moved your lips without emitting a 
sound. I knew, in that awful moment, that 
you were imitating words you saw, but 
did hear! I remember rushing you to 
our family physician after you at cried 
one whole night for no apparent reason— 
maybe you had an earache. Later, when 
my suspicion about the reason for your 
failure to talk began to grow, the answer 
the doctor gave was always the same: 
“There is nothing pathologically wrong; 
you must remember that she was a pre- 
mature baby and will always be a little 
slower than the normal child.” My one re- 
gret is that I did not stop whistling in the 
dark and try harder to find out something 
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definite, but that is part of the tragedy of 
the deaf child’s life. Her parents usually 
have had no previous experience to fall 
back on. They may have had other chil- 
dren, but not a deaf child. 

Often my friends will say to me, “I just 
don’t know what gets into Johnny. He 
doesn’t behave a bit like his sister and 
brother,” or, “You’d never know Mary 
was related to us. She doesn’t look like 
her father or me. She’s so different!” It 
is a common complaint, and back of it is 
always the comforting thought that in time 
Johnny will learn to confprm and Mary 
may grow to look like her father. But you 
will always be “different,” and time can- 
not alter the fact. The difference lies in 
the deafness and you must live with it the 
rest of your life. 


Communication Is the First Need 


You must live in society. You must 
learn to get along with your parents, your 
sister, your playmates, your teachers, and, 
finally, the hearing world in which you 
must live. To do this you must be able to 
communicate. Your need of communi- 
cation is in common with every other living 
person, and communication is a two-way 
process. Just now you have your little 
gestures and can usually make your wants 
known. You will learn to talk in time, and 
you will learn to listen with your eyes, but 
both of these are long processes. 

The blind are not alone in their depen- 
dence on touch. To get your attention, I 
must always be close enough to pat your 
shoulder. Beyond arm’s reach, I can never 
warn you of danger. This is just one of 
the things I have had to learn. In the 
course of my own learning I have had to 
teach, too. During the learning and teach- 
ing, I have been helped by a course of 
lessons sent to me by the John Tracy Clinic 
in Los Angeles. I learned that the first 
period of teaching is a “pouring out” 
process. You are learning the meaning of 
words by looking at them, and I must talk, 
talk, talk, always making sure that you are 
watching. You must be able to visualize: 
“Show me your shoe; here is a shoe; this 
is a shoe.” Match the object to the picture; 
fit the picture in the pattern; match the 
object to the action; match the action to 
the word. 

I, who have never been able to use my 


hands well, have spent hour after hour 
cutting out pictures and tracing “action” 
drawings. I shall always have a soft spot 
in my heart for Montgomery Ward. From 
their catalogs came a wealth of pictures to 
illustrate words for you. You mastered 
color in a week’s time. From matching the 
blue stick to the blue block, you learned to 
match socks in the clean laundry and you 
never made a mistake. The other night I 
pointed to the dress I was wearing and 
then to the bowl of fruit on the table and 
asked you to get me an apple. You brought 
me a red one, and I clapped my hands and 
laughed, for that is the way you have 
learned you have done something well. All 
through these past two years I have smiled 
and clapped my hands when you have 
performed what is expected of you. 

In the same manner, when I do not 
approve of your behavior, I have only to 
shake my head and say, “No, No,” and you 
will almost always act accordingly. Thus 
you are learning discipline. Praise for suc- 
cess; admonishment for disobedience. Here, 
a personal aversion to physical punishment 
has stood me in good stead, for, inasmuch 
as I could never explain the reason for the 
spanking, I would always have to remember 
that one thoughtless slap could destroy all 
the understanding that has been built up 
between us. I would thereby chance your 
withdrawing into yourself, and all that has 
been accomplished in the way of under- 
standing between us would be lost. 


Our Relations Are Subjective 


Our relations must always be subjective. 
I must project myself into your position 
with the question: “How would I feel if 
this were happening to me and I could not 
make anyone understand?” This realization 
was brought home to me with great force 
the day you tried to tell me that the little 
girl next door had hidden your doll. You 
pulled my hand, you babbled, you gestured 
—and still I did not understand. I remem- 
ber how you walked slowly into your room, 
sat down on the bed, put your hands up to 
your head and sobbed. That day, I think 
you knew despair, and I saw the limits im- 
posed by my own inadequacy. To this day, 
although I have escaped the tantrums 
which often result from frustration, | am 
always aware of those limits. Of all the 
elements of the relationship between the 
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hearing parent and the deaf child, this is 
the worst. I want to grasp your ideas, and 
I know I can. You want me to, you know 
you want me to grasp them, and I would 
if you could only get them across to me; 
but neither of us can convey this informa- 
tion to the other. | can show you a picture 
of “a little girl running,” and you can 
touch the “ball’ she is holding, but where 
is the picture of “I want to understand?” 
And last summer, when your first kitten 
died, where was the picture for “death?” 

These are the dark moments in the in- 
visible, intangible, imperceptible world of 
the abstract. The brighter moments come 
during the lessons, the wonderful daily 
half-hours which have opened to you the 
world of the concrete. Sitting across from 
me at the little red table, you have learned 
to associate objects with their spoken 
names and to correlate them according to 
size and shape and color. You have learned 
to identify them by touch, also. We always 
make a game of pulling the boats, the cars, 
the spoons, out of the “touch bag.” You 
have fun matching your discovery to mine; 
and the matching is carried on all through 
the day. My home has become an experi- 
ence, filled with pictures and figures and 
objects—often two of each thing to be 
matched. 

You dislike the earphones, and the 
records are of no avail, but the storybooks 
that accompany them keep you wide-eyed 
with interest. I look at the bell, the whistle, 
the cricket, the buzzer and the little red tele- 
phone, and I have come to realize that the 
only sound which brings any respopse on 
your part is that of a very loud drum. This 
could be vibration, of course, but you 
always hold your hands over your ears 
when the parades pass by. 


The “Here” and the “Now” 


Every day we cover the “what” and the 


“how” of words. Through consistently 
performing the same actions at the same 
time every day—getting up in the morn- 
ing, brushing our teeth, eating our meals, 
doing the lessons, taking a bath, and, 
finally, going back to bed—we have 
answered the “where” and the “when.” 
But, whereas most mothers can give mean- 
ing to other interrogations by tying them 
together with reasons, I cannot do this for 
you. I can never tell you “why.” So, to 
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satisfy your natural curiosity, I must always 
use the “now,” the immediate moment. 
When you pull my hand and express 
anxiety or discovery, I must stop whatever 
I am doing and allow you to get your idea 
across. (For to whom in this world is 
success unimportant?) Often it takes you 
a long time to accomplish this, and always 
I must have patience. You have six cowboy 
hats, and I usually have to take them all 
off the shelf, one at a time, before you 
make your choice. 

Some days, working at your lessons, you 
concentrate on your coloring exercises, 
your puzzles or your number games. You 
learned quite young about that “necessary 
evil”—you know it takes two nickels to 
make one dime. And at the same time I 
know that all the nickels in the world can- 
not help me to teach you the difference 
between “hot” and “cold.”” You have to 
learn by touching something hot and some- 
thing cold and being told the words, over 
and over. And suddenly, you will throw 
down the lesson material and run out to 
play. So I have learned the importance of 
time. My time must always be yours—now, 
not later. 

We have established the casualness so 
necessary in the relation between a parent 
and a deaf child. We take each other for 
granted. You do not doubt me; I am 
always there. This is part of the security 
I have helped you to establish. 


The Importance of Attitude 


Like other individuals you want recog- 
nition and response, and though your 
handicap makes it difficult for you to 
express these wishes, your emotional secur- 
ity depends on your ability to obtain them. 

ause I am at present your chief means 
of obtaining these desires, | am somewhat 
overpowered by the responsibility involved. 
My own attitudes in helping you to form 
habits are shaping the personality patterns 
which will govern your whole life. The 
knowledge is tremendous in its implication, 
for your. ability to imitate is startling 
and your memory is exceptionally keen. 
Not once in these past two years have I sat 
down to a meal without saying grace; you 
see to that. And when you clasp your 
hands and bow your head, you know One 
can hear you. 

The first impression will always be the 
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last; it can never be explained away. Conse- 
quently, | must practice what I preach and 
must not relax in my selection of the im- 
pressions that reach you. I keep an ever- 
censoring eye on the television screen. 

Ours is a dramatic relationship in the 
true sense of the word. Many an hour we 
have spent in front of the dressing table 
mirror “making faces.” Sometimes this is 
just the setting of a word pattern on my 
part and imitating the pattern on yours. But 
you have learned, too, that certain facial 
expressions mean mood, tone or emphasis. 
This is one way you are learning punctu- 
ation, for you know what a questioning 
look means, and you know how to interpret 
determination and emphasis. 

You are developing independence but as 
yet it is incomplete. I am still your first 
and last resort. And I am strong in the 
thought of this. I have never hidden nor 
apologized for your handicap, but I cannot 
help feeling gratified when a total stranger 
says of you, “I could never believe she is 
deaf.” It means that your personality 
stands out over your deafness, because 
your behavior is such as may be expected 
of any four-year-old. You are more vulner- 
able, though, because the deafness does not 
“show.” Your bringing up is unusual only 
in that it offers a challenge, the “taking 
up” of which is not granted to all. 

Now, at last, the barrier between your- 


self and the world is down. From recalling 
that certain objects and certain actions 
are indicated by certain movements on my 
lips, you recognize many words. You have 
developed some very graphic gestures of 
your own. While I may hope you will out- 
grow them after you learn to speak, I never 
curb them now, but am pleased by their 
vividness. You have escaped some of that 
“induced intellectual deadness of a deaf 
child’s early years.” 

You have been able to fill in, a little, the 
“terrifying educational lag” that exists 
between you and the child who hears. All 
of your information has been consciously 
imparted to you; you could not acquire it 
by-the-way. In the process of the experi- 
ence here at home, every essential act of 
my day is part of your routine. In it, you 
are completely familiar. You have a firm 
footing. You are on solid ground. You 
are secure. 

And to me, who has helped to make you 
so, you have given the answer to the ques- 
tion that every human being, at some time 
or other, has asked about life— “What is 
the purpose?” 

There are those who will say: “You 
cannot miss what you have never had.” 
Until you came, I had always taken hear- 
ing for granted; you, who have never pos- 
sessed it, cannot know it. In that possibility 
there is peace for us both. 


NOMINATIONS REQUESTED FOR ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 


Six members of the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf are to be elected, for the term 1956-59, at the Association business meet- 
ing at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif., on June 19, 1956. 

The term of the following members, :ow serving on the Board, will expire in 


June: John Yale Crouter, Supt., Rhode Island School for the Deaf; Jerome F. Donovan 
(parent of deaf child), Weston, Conn.; June Miller, Dir., Dept. of Hearing and Speech, 
University of Kansas Medical Center; Clarence D. O'Connor, Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf; George T. Pratt, Prin., Clarke School for the Deaf; and John C. Steinberg, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Nominations for the office of Director may be made by any five members of the 
Association. Any member wishing to submit nominations should therefore obtain the 
consent of four other members and mail th> signed petition to Alice Dunlap, Executive 
Secretary, 1537 35th St.. N.W.. Washington 7, D. C., or to President Clarence D. 
O’Connor, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. Nominations must be received by the 
President or Executive Secretary by May 19, 1956. 

All interested members are urged to submit nominations. The names of those now 
serving on the Board are listed on page 54 of this issue of the Volta Review. 
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California’s Rehabilitation 
Program for the Deaf 


V. A. BECKER 


HE California Bureau of Vocational 

Rehabilitation provides counseling and 
other rehabilitative services for deaf and 
hard of hearing residents of the state who 
are 16 years of age or older. In order to 
be eligible the applicant must have a hear- 
ing loss of 25 per cent or more, he may not 
have an employable skill and he must be 


views all applicants. Tests are frequently 
given to help in the selection of a suitable 
occupation. 

A general medical examination and an 
ear specialist’s examination are arranged 
by the bureau to determine the applicant’s 
physical condition and the degree of his 
hearing impairment. The ear specialist’s 


Upholstery is one of the trades in which the deaf have proven themselves to be successful. These 
two deaf men are about ready to graduate. 


able to benefit from vocational rehabilita- 
tion services. 

Counseling is considered to be one of 
the most important services of the bureau. 
A counselor trained in the special problems 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing inter- 


Mr. Becker is - rehabilitation eouhedor for the deat 
and the hard of hearing, Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Los Angeles. He is also chairman of the 
committee handling publicity for the 1956 Summer 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. Photographs courtesy of California 
State Department of Education, Bureau of, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 


examination also helps the client to deter- 
mine the type of hearing aid that would be 
most suitable and the correct ear in which 
the instrument should be worn. Under 
certain circumstances the bureau may be 
able to furnish hearing aids for clients 
without funds to buy their own. 

Training in lipreading and speech cor- 
rection may be given if essential in helping 
the person to secure employment. 

Vocational training is available for those 
who have not learned a trade. 
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The needle trades are popular for deaf girls in the Los Angeles area. The Caly Trade School 
has trained several hundred deaf men and women since the war. 


Several types of training are offered: 

1. Institutional training. This is given 
in public schools if the desired courses are 
available. (Both day and evening classes 
are offered.) When such courses are not 
offered by the public schools, or when it 
is not desirable to wait until another 
semester begins, training is frequently ar- 
ranged with a private school. 

2. Employment training. Offered in a 
shop or factory as on-the-job training. 
This type of training is hard to find but it 
has certain advantages. Often the trainee 
is retained on the job after the training has 
been completed. The learning period is 
also quicker, although it may not be as 


thorough as the school method offered. 

3. Correspondence training. Sometimes 
preferable to other types of training, espe- 
cially for clients having a severe hearing 
loss, and consequently a communication 
problem. Correspondence training is not 
usually considered to be as effective as 
employment training or institutional train- 
ing. 

The range of training is broad and in- 
cludes industrial, commercial, agricultural 
and professional pursuits representing 
more than 400 occupations. Training may 
be given for simple mechanical jobs, in 
which no formal schooling is required, as 
well as for the professions. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY MOVES 


The American Hearing Society has moved its national headquarters to an office 
building at 1800 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The society has occupied offices at 
817 14th St., N.W., Washington, since 1948. The new headquarters are conveniently 
arranged and provide improved working conditions for the staff. 
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Studying Science in the Lower Grades 


FairH FrRAvEL ExstTRoM 


OR quite some time professors of edu- 

cation have been urging that science be 
taught much earlier in the grades. It is 
their feeling that first steps toward the de- 
velopment of a scientific attitude should be 
taken as soon as formal education is un- 
der way. 

Some teachers of hearing children have 
avoided this assignment, although it has 
been discussed in meetings. It seems to me 
that many teachers of the deaf and hard 
of hearing have also been reticent, and in 
my opinion science concepts are very im- 
portant and should be given a place in the 
curriculum. 

As a preparatory teacher I am extremely 
conscious of vocabulary and my biggest 
task is to label nebulous concepts. For 
years weather has been one of the subjects 
discussed in the early grades. The follow- 
ing anecdotal science lessons seem to me to 
go only one step further, but I found them 
very successful and they offered much joy 
to the children. 


Weather 
Clouds Make Rain 


We have a beautiful broad campus 
bounded on three sides by woods. One 
morning there were many clouds in the sky 
and so we went for a walk. We noticed that 
the wind was blowing the trees. Then we 
lay down on our backs and looked up at 
the sky. (I had to do this to be sure the 
children were looking at the clouds.) 

I said the word cloud many times. “After- 
while,” I said, “it will rain. There is much 
wind and see the clouds. Afterwhile it will 
rain. The rain will fall from the clouds.” 

We went inside and wrote the words 
cloud and clouds on the slate. The chil- 
dren ran to the window and showed me the 
clouds. Then we wrote the word rain. Not 
a child in the class knew the word either 
on the lips or in print. I knew they would 


Mrs. Ekstrom is a primary teacher at the Ohio School 
for the Deaf, Columbus. 
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not know cloud, but was a little surprised 
that some bright youngster had not picked 
up the word rain. They knew the word 
afterwhile and so I said “Afterwhile it will 
rain.” 

Fortunately it did rain. We opened the 
window and got our hands and arms wet. 
Now every time it rains or is cloudy some 
child will point to the new words on our 
vocabulary list and say, “It is raining,” or 
“Afterwhile it will rain.” I use this in lan- 
guage development as “yesterday it 
rained.” I bring the paper to school and 
we watch the weather report for rain. 

I think I can report “mission aceom- 
plished.” The children understand that 
clouds make rain. 


Rain and Sun Make the 
Flowers Grow 


We went to the woods to pick violets. 
After putting our coats on a little hill in 
the sun, we went down into the woods. 

We saw poison ivy on a tree and I told 
the children not to touch it. The children 
were not held responsible for the words 
poison ivy, because I knew they weren't 
ready for the concept “poison.” I merely 
told them they would be sick and itch if 
they touched the ivy. Later we drew a pic- 
ture of the leaf and put it on the bulletin 
board with the words do not touch. 

We noticed that the violets in the shade 
had much longer stems. We found many 
other flowers, including bluebells and 
spring beauties. 

When we were ready to leave, one bov 
picked up his coat and said: “Hot! Het!” 
I asked why and one little girl answered: 
“The sun, the sun.” We decided the sun 
made things hot. In this way the concept 
was introduced that sun gives heat. I said 
the flowers needed heat and the sun to help 
them grow. 

When we came back we took our vocab- 
ulary books and turned to the word flower. 
We wrote bluebell, violet and spring beauty 
under the word we knew—flower. I hope 
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that the children ~will soon realize that 
there are many different kinds of flowers. 


Living Things 
Birds Lay Eggs — Baby Birds 
Come from Eggs 


A song sparrow made a tiny nest in some 
shrubs just outside our window. One day 
I looked in the nest and saw four beauti- 
ful blue eggs. When I showed them to the 
children I told them to be very quiet and 
not knock on the window and frighten the 
mother bird. 

We drew pictures of the nest and the 
little blue eggs. I said, “Afterwhile there 
will be baby birds.” Then | went to the 
library and found pictures of baby chicks 
hatching. 

Other students in the school were in- 
vited to our room to see the sparrow. All 
of the children were asked to keep the news 
a secret, not to go near the nest, and to 
wait for the baby birds. Of course we 
should have known that the secret would 
leak out. The next morning the eggs were 
gone. 

We were very sad. [| said that now there 
would be no baby birds, and that the 
mother bird was sad. The next morning 
two crushed eggs were back in the nest. | 
said that would not do, as the mother bird 
had been frightened away and would not 
come back. The children very solemnly 
promised never to touch a bird’s nest 
again. 

We looked at pictures of other kinds of 
birds and other kinds of nests and eggs. 
The children were sorry that a bad boy 
had rifled the nest. They learned that 
baby birds hatch from eggs. 

Teachers might take issue with me and 
say this lesson was a little sentimental, but 
with the children’s limited vocabulary I 
didn’t know how else to do it. Sad means 
many things to the deaf. 


Living Things 
Tiny or Baby Plants Are in 
Little Seeds 


After our experience with the bird’s 
eggs I introduced the concept that there 
was new life (baby flowers) in seeds, just 
as in bird’s eggs. 

First we took some cottage cheese car- 
tons and went back to the woods where we 
had found the wild flowers. We put a few 
pebbles into the bottom of the carton and 
then put in part of the soil that we had dug 
from the woods. 

Then we took some tiny petunia and 
snapdragon seeds and sprinkled a few on 
top of the soil. Later on, at the playground, 
we got a little sand and mixed it with the 
rest of the soil which was to cover the 
seeds. I showed the children the instruc- 
tions on the seed envelopes, and called 
their attention to the fact that only 4% of 
an inch of soil was to be placed over the 
seeds. We took a ruler, located the one- 
inch mark and then looked down the ruler 
until we came to 14”. We all agreed that 
14” was just a little bit. We put this mix- 
ture, sand and soil, on the top. 

The seeds have come up now and some 
will soon be large enough to be transplant- 
ed in their own cottage cheese boxes. Nat- 
urally none will bloom before school is out, 
but they will be sturdy enough for the 
children to realize that they are potential 
flowers. 


Those children who go home in cars will 
be given plants to plant at home and I will 
try and remember next fall to ask how the 
flowers grew. 


We have the concept of seeds and their 
function. We learned a little about frac- 
tions. We learned that plants and animals 
both need care and water. We learned that 
plants and animals are a little alike but on 
the whole are quite different. 


VOLTA BUREAU BOOKLISTS 


Anyone wishing a descriptive list of books and pamphlets, distributed by the Volta 
Bureau, may obtain it free of charge by writing the Bureau at 1537 35th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. In addition to books published by the Volta Bureau, any books 
in the special fields of deafness and speech may be ordered through the Bureau. This 
central ordering service is provided as a convenience to those wishing to avoid sending 


orders to several different publishers, 
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Book Notes 


The Teaching of Language to Deaf Chil- 
dren, by Agnes Lack. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 380 pages. 18s. 
This book is an outline of language writ- 

ten for the experienced teacher of the deaf. 

The introduction, in which the author’s 

philosophy is set forth, is followed by a 

series of 108 lessons subdivided into seven 

stages of development. Stages one through 
four outline the language for beginners 
and children in the intermediate grades; 
stages five through seven, the language for 
senior school pupils. The language outline 
of each stage is followed by suggestions 
for children’s written compositions and for 
correlated speech activities. The lessons 
themselves are devoted to setting forth one 
or more language principles and appro- 
priate vocabulary. Added to most lessons 
are explanatory notes with hints for the 
presentation of the principles outlined. The 
final section of the book discusses the 

“Backward Senior Pupil” in a general but 

perceptive manner. 

The author believes that children’s ex- 
periences and natural desires must be used 
as the basis for language teaching and 
learning. She pleads for recognition of in- 
dividual differences among children and 
for clarity of teaching. She adjures her 
readers to make language lessons pleasura- 
ble as well as meaningful and suggests 
games and dramatization as means of 
arousing and maintaining interest in the 
necessarily repetitive aspects of learning 
language. Her philosophy is a sound one. 

The outline of language follows the de- 
velopmental pattern familiar to all experi- 
enced teachers of the deaf. Miss Lack’s 
procedures emphasize teaching the natural 
idiomatic forms of language and only rare- 
ly is one confronted with suggestions for 
teaching a stilted form as in “Sally, whose 
book is lost, has not done her homework.” 
There are enough details in the notes to 
make the owning of this book worthwhile. 
However, omission of an index greatly re- 
stricts its use as a reference work. Herein 
could lie its greatest value. A summary of 
the language principles discussed in each 
stage does appear at the beginning of each 
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and Reviews 


new section and is moderately helpful in 

orienting the reader to the material in each 

stage. 

The sections on speech include lists of 
poems correlated with the language prin- 
ciples discussed in the outline and sug- 
gestions for choral speaking. Exercises for 
developing rhythmic speech and good in- 
flection—British inflection—are also pre- 
sented. 

The American teacher of the deaf may 
find this volume less meaningful than his 
British counterpart. Throughout the text, 
the teacher is referred to The Oxford Eng- 
lish Readers for Africa. Since this book is 
not generally available in the United States 
the reader cannot fill in the information to 
be gleaned from this source. Terminology, 
too, may cause some bewilderment to the 
uninitiated. For instance, the author uses 
the phrase “Revise . . .” repeatedly as in 
“Revise: Things seen outdoors; Revise: 
Tenses previously introduced; Revise and 
extend relative pronouns,” without clearly 
defining what is meant by the word revise. 
One unfamiliar with the British school sys- 
tem might have some difficulty in deciding 
upon the age levels generally represented 
by the seven stages of development. Some 
descriptive material related to children’s 
interests does allow inferences to be drawn 
about this matter. 

On the whole, this hook should be of 
value and interest to teachers of the deaf 
who wish to review the step-by-step devel- 
opment of language as they go about their 
daily tasks of guiding and helping deaf 
children learn to understand and use lan- 
guage.—Alice Streng, director, Exceptional 
Division, Wisconsin State College, Milwau- 
kee. 

Synopsis of Audiology, edited by William 
M. Fitzhugh, Jr.. M.D. San Francisco: 
J. W. Stacey, Inc., 1955. 79 pages. $2.50. 
Most theater programs carry a synopsis 

of the play in their front pages. The synop- 

sis presents a succinct overview of the 

action, plot and character analysis. A 

synopsis of a science may orient the reader 

to the science but such a synopsis is usually 
prepared when the boundaries of a field 
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AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


by 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 
and Edna K. Monsees 


Something Special for 
3 Special Groups 


a. Students in schools for the 
deaf. 


b. Graduates of schools for the 
deaf. 


c. Others who have severely 
impaired auditory acuity 
and discrimination. 


The first book written specific- 
ally for those who have always 
had a little hearing but are 
just beginning to use tt. 


Designed primarily for teach- 
ers, but instructions for home 
study are included. 


Postpaid $3.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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of knowledge are quite well defined. Even 
though audiology has not attained this 
blissful state, Synopsis of Audiology pur- 
ports to provide such an over-all view of 
audiology. This monograph presents in- 
formation about audiology in question and 
answer form. Plato’s dialogues do the same 
thing except that they begin by asking a 
profound question and after much inquiry 
the question leads to a host of other ques- 
tions but few answers. 

Synopsis of Audiology asks and answers 
345 questions concerning every aspect of 
audiology. Moreover, the monograph 
handles audiology in four sections. Section 
1 deals with “Physics of Sound.” Five 
pages cover this entire aspect. The second 
section devotes 28 pages to “Applied 
Audiology.” References for each topic fol- 
low the conclusion of each section. One 
wonders why the section “Applied Audiol- 
ogy” is referred to as “Applied Acoustics” 
in the references. The third section em- 
braces “Rehabilitation” in eight pages and 
six references, while “Voice and Speech” 
of the last section requires 12 pages. 

Analysis of the monograph causes this 
reviewer to wonder why it was produced. 
Most of the information in Synopsis of 
Audiology is not only elementary but even 
the naive reader will discover that nowhere 
does the monograph come to grips with the 
serious problems in audiology. The mono- 
graph employs the classical terminology 
without indicating the disagreements con- 
cerning such usage. The section on “Re- 
habilitation” deals mostly with hearing aid 
characteristics. Questions of “fitting” hear- 
ing aids and procedures reveal ambiguity. 
For example, questions 42 and 43 consider 
the merits of tuning forks and audiometers 
as diagnostic instruments. Tuning forks 
offer qualitative while audiometers provide 
quantitative measurements. Selective am- 
plification “has been disposed of by the 
Harvard Report which was published in 
1947.” No research for the opposing point 
of view is presented. The answer to ques- 
tion 283 concerning binaural hearing as- 
serts that binaural hearing is superior to 
monaural hearing, but no research is cited 
to indicate that this problem is still in the 
investigation stage. Suggested calibration 
of audiometers is primitive. Finally, treat- 
ment for “stuttering” is outlined in answer 
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324. How this question, or the whole last 
section, is related to audiology is not clear- 
ly manifest but the answer reveals a lack of 
understanding of the psychodynamics and 
mental hygiene principles of stuttering. 

The purpose of the monograph remains 
a mystery to this reviewer. For the well- 
trained audiologists it offers nothing. For 
the novice it provides some information 
but the questions and answers are too pat 
and the ambiguities too risky. The lay 
reader will probably get little from the 
monograph. The road to knowledge of 
audiology still remains difficult to traverse 
and probably will not be obtainable 
through easy synopsis shortcuts.—Louis M. 
Di Carlo, executive director, Gordon D. 
Hoople Hearing*and Speech Center, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Wren, by Marie Lyons Killilea. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1954. 118 pages. $3.00. 
Wren, written by Marie Lillilea and il- 

lustrated by Bob Riger, is one of the most 
beautifully written stories I have ever 
read. It tells of Karen Killilea and her 
family from the time of Karen’s birth until 
the present. 

Karen was born with cerebral palsy and 
her parents went from place to place in 
their search for a doctor who could help 
their little girl. It must be remembered that 
this was several years ago, before there was 
much knowledge available concerning the 
cerebral palsied child. 

The book is delightfully humorous along 
with its more serious aspects. Through it 
runs the thread of family life mainly con- 
cerned with helping Karen. Yet the older 
children are never forgotten and they con- 
tribute much to the feeling of “together- 
ness” which is quickly felt throughout the 
story. It would indeed be wonderful if the 
parents, brothers and sisters of all handi- 
capped children could understand and ap- 
ply the philosophy of the whole Killilea 
family. 

Wren holds a particular interest for the 
parents of children who have encountered 
the same discouragements as the Killilea 
family in finding the “right” doctor and 
the “right” school. In spite of publicity, 
some parents have gone on blindly looking 
for a miracle. 

Here is a story which one not only reads 
but lives, page by page. One can hardly 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I, For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
giadually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
Child's $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes ...$4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.50 plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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wait for the delightful surprise which is 
promised in the last chapter. It is well 
worth anyone’s time, be they eight or 


eighty, to follow and enjoy the adventures 
of a little girl nicknamed “Wren.”—Marcia 


A. Langdon, Clarke School for the Deaf. 


Chinese Overseas School 


HE Chinese-Overseas School for Deaf 
and Dumb, located in Hong Kong, was 
founded in June 1947 and was registered 
and approved by the Hong Kong Educa- 
tion Department in February 1950. 
Mr. Chan Chok Chung, the school’s prin- 
cipal and founder, was asked by the Volta 


Students at the Chinese-Overseas School receive 
training in both English and Chinese. 


Bureau to send information which would 
be helpful in answering inquiries. His re- 
port was written on November 9 and was 
received at the Volta Bureau in late De- 
cember. 

Beginning with an enrollment of 14, the 
school now has more than 50 pupils. The 


Facilities for group amplification are available 
in several of the classrooms. 


school is supported by tuition fees, based 
on the family’s ability to pay. Over 30 
per cent of the boys enrolled attend free of 
charge. The school is operated on a month- 
ly budget, and if there is a deficit the loss 
is prorated and deducted from salaries of 
the teachers. Mr. Chan reports that day- 
to-day progress is being made in solving 
the school’s financial difficulties and that 
the outlook for the future is bright. 

Plans are now being made to hold eve- 
ning classes for deaf boys who must work 
during the day. Additional pupils cannot 
be accommodated in the regular program, 
however, until larger quarters are obtained 
for the school. 


THE MONTHLY BUDGET FOR THE CHINESE OVERSEAS SCHOOL 
As reported in November 1955 


Receipts Disbursements 
Description per Month per Month 
Salaries for 1 principal and 3 teachers —.. 1,000.00* 
100.00 
Light, water and miscellaneous expenses 30000, 
HK$1,220.00 HK$1,500.00 
280.00 
Total HK$1,500.00 -HK$1,500.00 


*The above salary was paid in discount in order to meet the deficit of HK$280.00. 
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Three Hard of Hearing Children 


Nancy is three years old. Her deajness 
was caused by chicken pox when she was 
six months of age. According to a recent 
audiometer test, she has about a 50 db loss. 
She wears a hearing aid. She has a brother, 
nine, and a sister, five. 

Nancy is active and energétic. She is a 
happy child, with plenty of resources of 
her own, and she plays well with her 
brother and sister and their friends who 
vary in age from five to ten years old. She 
is independent, cares for her own toilet 
needs, dresses and undresses herself, eats 
most foods, and goes to bed usually with- 
out whining. In short, she is a very nor- 
mal, well-adjusted little girl. 

As for her speech, I think the best de- 
scription of the sounds she makes would 
be to compare her with a fifteen-month- 
old baby who is just beginning to talk. 
She “oo-o0’s” and “ah-h-h’s” away. She 
imitates the sounds of airplanes, and goes 
“bang-bang!”’ like her brother. 

In Ayril of this year, when she had been 
wearing her hearing aid four months, she 
was saying about six words. Then, all of 
a sudden, she began to improve almost 
overnight. She accepted the aid right 
right away and never takes it off except 
when she goes to bed. If the earmold falls 
out when she is playing, she runs to me to 
have it put back immediately. She breaks 
it on the average of once a week. We do 
not deprive her of doing the things other 
children do when she is wearing the aid. 
I will give you a list of the words she says 
and the way she says them. Some, you see, 
are spoken perfectly; others are only ap- 
proximations, 


Words attempted Nancy’s rendering 


Mamma ma-ma 
Daddy da-da 
Harry ya-ya 
more more 
milk milk 
hello hello 
Isabel I-a-bel 
juice duice 
shoes tooses 
Wwow-wow wow-wow 
pretty pur 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


With Harriet Montague 


Words attempted Nancy’s rendering 
dirty dir 

God Dod 

Mary Mar 

eyes yies 

down down 

bye-bye bye-bye 

bad bad 

bird bird 

banana ban-ban-ba 
band-aid ban-ban-a 
bug ug 

bath-tub bath-tub 
balloon boon 

ball ball 

boat boat 

book book 
boots boots 

bike bike 

baby baby 

happy birthday yappy birfday 
blow blow 

on the on da 


She does not use every word every day, 
but improves constantly in her speech. I 
would like to ask why she says so many 
words beginning with “b”? Does she learn 
these words because she lipreads the “b” 
sound? I know she hears some of them or 
parts of them. She hears me now when | 
call to her and she is wearing the aid. 


Nancy is talked to every day and all day, 
and she is beginning to pick up language 
at a surprising rate considering how slow 
she was to respond when we first got the 
aid. She loves to help me about the house 
when I am washing clothes or washing 
dishes. She sets the table, irons, and helps 
put the groceries away. She plays every- 
thing her sister or brother plays, from 
dolls to Davy Crockett. She has a wonder- 
ful disposition and a good sense of humor. 

Mrs. H. M., PENNSYLVANIA 


Everything you write of Nancy is most 
interesting, Mrs. M. She is truly a well- 
adjusted, well-trained little girl. She has 
her full share of the family life and this 
helps her to get along with outsiders, too. 
I like the way you permit her to help you 
about the house. It is good for her to have 
small jobs to do and to be allowed to feel 
important while she is doing them. It 
slows up your own work, but it is very 
good for Nancy. 
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THE MUELLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Marrua E. Bruyn 
—Useful not only to trained instruc- 
tors but to the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 

—24 lessons, plus instructions to 
teachers. 

—A method successfully taught 
throughout the U.S. for over 50 years. 
“Nobody can get around the fact that 
learning to read lips is a matter of 
practice, and anything that makes 
that practice easier is a help. Miss 
Bruhn’s book gives exactly that help.” 
—Harriet Montague. 


$3.00 
(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDS 


BY 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 


Auditory Training Manual (New)... $4.12 
40 iessons for teen-agers and adults. Pur- 
pose: To re-educate the hearing and im- 
prove speech. 

Auditory Training for Children... $4.12 
A manual of graded lessons for children 
with severe hearing impairment. Purpose: 
To develop auditory discrimination and 
communicative skills. 


5 Auditory Training Records for Children 
(10 stories) 78 rpm $4.25 each 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c _ Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


She seems to have so much hearing in 
the speech range that I would put her in 
the hard of hearing group rather than in 
the deaf group. Her hearing aid is helping 
her to build up her speaking vocabulary. 
It will take some time for her to learn to 
use functionally all the words she is able to 
repeat after you when you say them within 
her hearing range. She may hear them 
well enough to imitate them at the time 
they are spoken, but she will have to hear 
them often before they become a part of 
her everyday vocabulary. 

I suppose the reason she uses so many 
words beginning with “b” is that “b” is an 
easy sound to lipread, to hear and to say. 
Nancy hears all the vowels and the voiced 
consonants, but not all the breath conso- 
nants as yet. That is why she says “Yappy 
birfday.” 

Your matter-of-fact acceptance of the 
hearing aid is good. Many mothers are 
scandalized at the thought of letting the 
delicate mechanism of the aid be exposed 
to rough play and the sand box, but Nancy 
will soon learn to take care of her aid and 
it is doing her so much good that it would 
be a shame to deprive her of it. Congratu- 
lations on the good job you are doing! 


Sandy and His Hearing Aid 


Sandy is four years old. He has been 
severely hard of hearing since birth. He 
began to wear a hearing aid about six 
months ago. Unlike Nancy, above, he did 
not accept his aid readily, but rebelled 
against it for some time. 

I started a letter to you over a month 
ago, but did not finish it because I was dis- 
couraged. I was in despair at that time. 
Sandy had had a hearing aid for weeks and 
still regarded it as a nuisance. Here was 
help for him, and yet he spurned it. I tried 
to be tactful in presenting it to him, never 
forcing it on him, and yet I knew that if I 
let him go out of the house wearing it he 
would bury it in the most remote ditch he 
could find. Now I have just come down- 
stairs after putting Sandy to bed for his 
nap, and I had to spend several minutes 
coaxing him to let me take off the hearing 
aid! 

This is how I went about getting him 
used to it. My first idea was to have him 
wear the aid for the short period of his 
formal lesson with me in the morning. 
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This might have worked had it been win- 
ter, when he cheerfully wore the earphones 
for hours at a time in order to prolong the 
lesson time and therefore the time I was 
devoting exclusively to him. But this was 
spring, he was in a hurry to be off and 
out-of-doors, and lessons and the amplifier 
were to be avoided or got rid of as soon 
as possible. 


So-o-o, I went outdoors with him, letting 
the ironing and the dust pile up while we 
went for long “nature rambles,” or he rode 
his bicycle along the sidewalk while I 
walked beside him. As we walked, I talked, 
pointing out things we saw along the way, 
and explaining the noises that he heard, 
and trying to make him understand that I 
heard all these noises, too, and that they 
were quite normal. Any shopping trips or 
excursions downtown for lunch were won- 
derful for helping him get used to the aid. 
When he was busy looking around, seeing 
things and finding out what made the 
noises he heard, he became accustomed to 
the aid without being as aware of it as 
when he was sitting indoors with it on. 

I tried to make the harness for the aid 
seem as matter of course as any other ar- 
ticle of his dress, putting it on when I put 
on his other clothing. Other children were, 
of course, curious about it, asking, “What 
is that thing in Sandy’s ear?” I would ex- 
plain that it was a hearing aid and that 
Sandy wore it to help him hear, just as 
many people wear glasses to help them see. 
When two or three children were at hand, 
we would show them the aid and let them 
hold the receiver up to their own ears. 
Most of them are now more familiar with 
the hearing aid than I was the day I bought 
it. They now accept it and, for the most 
part, ignore it. 

I recently overheard one little girl in- 
troducing Sandy to her visiting cousin. 
“That’s Sandy. He has his hearing-egg 
(sic) on. Hello, Sandy.” (This in a slight- 
ly louder voice.) Sandy grinned and said, 
“Hewo!” The little girl then said: “You 
see, he can hear me. When he hasn’t got 
his hearing-egg on, he can’t hear.” 

I have certainly felt that the aid makes 
a difference in his responses and I was 
happy to have my impression seconded by 
a small girl. Sandy hears birds singing in 
the trees; he hears a car or a truck start up; 
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This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. . . . it has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will! be 
glad to assist you. 


Lipreading Text with Workbook! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Former Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Mass. 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and 
manual for teachers of the deaf or hard of 
hearing child, with accompanying workbook. 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use 
a workbook for lipreading just as he does 
for reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mail- 
ing). Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 
(plus 5¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


he hears the hoot of a train whistle on the 
tracks a mile north of us; he hears the tele- 
phone ring; he responds to my call when 
he is busily engaged in the sandbox at the 
bottom of the garden; he sometimes runs 
about the room pointing to things and try- 
ing to repeat the names of them as [ tell 
him; he looks up when a child gives a 
sudden laugh two gardens away; he hears 
the cat’s meow; he seems delighted to hear 
anything. 

Recently we revisited the dealer who sold 
us the aid. He uses one himself, and so 
his advice is good. He was well pleased 
with Sandy’s use of the aid, saying that 
many adults are slower to accept them than 
the children he deals with. I told him I 
had told myself not to expect to see great 
results in Sandy’s speech until he had had 
the aid for six months. The dealer was 
even more cautious. He says to look for 
results between the sixth and twelfth 
months. 

Sandy’s vocabulary continues to grow, 
although slowly. I can make myself under- 
stood fairly often by words alone. Sandy’s 
own speech is in single words, with an 
occasional descriptive adjective, such as 
“big,” or a color or number added. He 
uses “up” and “down” a lot, probably be- 
cause I have often used those words with 
him in going up and down stairs. His sen- 
tences consist of, “Where is... .?” (He 
says “Wheh”) or “There is... .” (He 
makes it “deh.”) 

Mrs. C. S., ONTARIO, CANADA 
Dear Mrs. S: 

Your letter expresses very well the dif- 
ferent stages some mothers go through in 
an effort to teach their children to accept 
hearing aids. I think Sandy is doing won- 
derfully well, not only with his aid, but in 
other ways, too. I like the way you ex- 
plained the aid to the other children, and 
I loved the little girl’s acceptance of the 
“hearing-egg.” That is priceless. And the 
aid is evidently priceless to Sandy, for he 
is hearing all sorts of sounds that will en- 
rich his life and which he did not hear un- 
til he was supplied with an amplifier. If 
he can hear the telephone bell, and if you 
can call him when he is out in the yard, 
he has a valuable degree of functional 
hearing. I am glad you were patient and 
understanding in teaching him to wear the 
aid. 
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Calvert Course in a Foreign Country 


Jean is now nine years old. Her mother 
began teaching her at home four years ago. 
The family has lived in different South 
American countries for several years, as 
Jean’s father is in the diplomatic service. 
She has a 40 db loss of hearing, and wears 
an aid constantly. 

Jean has done remarkably well in her 
Calvert course. Her only difficulty is in 
composition. It is still hard for her to con- 
struct her sentences well. Calvert demands 
two or three compositions a week, and this 
has been wonderful training for her. It is 
hard, but I notice considerable improve- 
ment. Her speech, too, is much more clear 
than it was a few months ago. The hearing 
aid is her constant companion, but it takes 
a terrible beating in some of her rougher 
games and has had to be sent back to the 
States twice for repairs. The early training 
Jean had through the Tracy Correspond- 
ence Course made phonics a delightful and 
easy subject for her. Actually I supple- 
mented all her phonic work with the 
Schoolfield book you recommended to me. 
We found it splendid. 

Spelling has been easy for Jean, prob- 
ably also due to her work in phonetics. 
She reads exceedingly well and her knowl- 
edge of the world around her has steadily 
increased, chiefly because of her reading. 
In some respects she is still behind other 
children her age, but in others I find her 
more advanced. She has quite a fund of 
knowledge that isn’t always evident because 
of her speech difficulty. I suspec* that if 
she continues to improve as she has in the 
past, within another year or two she will 
have caught up with her age level. This 
month—January—she completes the third 
grade. I feel very strongly that the Calvert 
course has been of great assistance to her. 
Do many other deaf children use that 
course for their schooling? It can easily 
be adapted to the individual child and one 
may take as long as two years to complete 
one school grade. Jeanie has actually been 
able to go along faster than her brothers, 
which is a constant challenge to them. 

Mrs. D. W., VENEZUELA 


Dear Mrs. W.: 

I am delighted that Jeanie is getting 
along so well. I have been following her 
progress now for more than four years, 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular demand 


The author, though deaf from childhood, be- 
came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur- 
er at colleges and universities. Her command 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 
it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 
mined to devise a plan to make things easier 
for other deaf children. “Straight Language” is 
the result. 


$3.00 


Plus 12 cents for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 
Private, oral elementary school. 
Admission age—two years. 
a group hearing aid and testing equip- 


Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 


Teacher training program in conjunction with 
Trinity University. 


For further information, write 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three i Box 

Address Advertsing Depart- 


extra per insertion. 
ment, Volta iew. 


WANTED: Orally trained experienced teacher to pri- 
vately instruct small group of primary deaf children 
on West Coast. Salary and comparable to 
best schools. Box D-2, Volta Bureau. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED—This man to do hearing 
rehabilitation work with adults using a hearing testing 
mobile unit. Qualifications: Master’s degree in speech 
and heating, or Master’s Pree ere in Audiology; or 
equivalent speciali in gy: wo years paid 
experience. $5,700 going eo $6,700 in five years. 
Write: Stahi Butler, Executive Director, Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Better Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, 
Lansing 8, Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE-THERAPIST position open March 1 in 
United Fund agency. Offers experience with varied pro- 
gram in progressive community. Applicants with Mas- 
ter’s degree invited to furnish bi and 

Greenville Hearing & Speech Center, General Hospital, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


WANTED from September 1956 to August 1957, a 
well-qualified person to teach boy age 6 (with 65 
lecibel loss) and live with university family traveling in 
Passage, room and 


Europe. Moderate salary, plus 
oung, 26 Homeland 


board. Write: Mrs. Richard B. Y 
Terrace, Hamden, Connecticut. 


WANTED: Classroom teacher, oral, for primary or 
intermediate level. New school. 
State experience and training. Box J-2, Volta Review. 


WANTED: A trained oral See of the Deaf for 
primary child starti 956. Salary range 
$3400-35100 with degree. Well-equipped Private school 
in Southwest with pleasant teaching conditions. Box 
F-1, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: In September, 1956, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in primary or intermediate department of 
private day school. Classes are small, equipment is 
excellent. Salary contingent on education and experi- 
ence. Mary K. Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 
Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


THREE LIPREADING BOOKS 
BY MAY HADNUTT LEAVIS 
$3.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


Beginning Lipreading —for use in first three 
grades, Paper, 55p. 

Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 5th and 
6th grades, Paper, 67p. 

Twelve Months of the Year—for teenagers as 
well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, plus 8c for mailing 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


and I know how your help with her lan- 
guage and your encouragement of her 
reading have enabled her to build up a 
remarkable vocabulary for a child with a 
severe loss of hearing. She reads, she un- 
derstan’s what she reads, and this is 
speeding her mental development and her 
general progress. What language does she 
use? Is she learning to use English ex- 
clusively, or does she know some Spanish, 
too? I am constantly being asked about 
the wisdom of exposing a young deaf or 
hard of hearing child to more than one 
language. I always say: “Go ahead and let 
him see and hear others use French or 
German or Spanish, as the case may be. 
Try to keep the talk in his own language 
when you are giving him a lesson, but do 
not forbid others to use other languages in 
his presence.” I know several deaf adults 
who are bilingual, especially young men 
and women who received their early educa- 
tion at schools for the deaf in Germany, 
and who came to America unable to speak 
English. A number of them whom I know 
personally are now able to speak, lipread, 
read and write both English and German. 
Most of them now use English exclusively, 
but those with German parents have re- 
tained their German, too. 


Congratulations on your good work with 
Jeanie! 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1916 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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Last month a large list of contributors 
to the Volta Bureau was published in the 
Volta Review. The list continues to grow 
and this issue contains the names of donors 
whose gifts were received after the January 
issue went to press. Contributions go a 
long way toward maintaining many Volta 
Bureau services, and special thanks go to 
the following friends for their help: 


A 


Ourie Adams, Agassiz School (Minneapolis), 
J. L. Aitchison, Guy H. Albright, Dolores Aldaco, 
Mrs. Henry A. Aldrich, Mrs. E. R. Almdale, 
Martha Amerman, Ruby J. Ames, Dale R. Ander- 
son, Mrs. Edward C. Anderson, Anonymous (5), 
Louis Asta, Mrs. Henry Autry. 


B 


Mr. & Mrs. Paul Baker, Santiago Balderar, 
Sr., Lucy Baldiviez, Mrs. Carl L. Ball, Clarence 
J. Barendse, Mr. & Mrs. Stanley Barwiolek, Her- 
bert Becker, Rebecca Becker, Helen Hulick 
Beebe, Hon. & Mrs. George L. Bell, Mrs. Robert 
Bell, Miss Irene M. Bennett, Richard L. Bennett, 
Gertrude Bergen, Mrs. Victor Bernier, Mr. & 
Mrs. Lawrence Bienick, Dale S. Bingham, Lewis 
M. Birckhead, Mrs. Leona A. Bishop, Mr. & Mrs. 
Robert D. Bittner. 

Mrs. Oscar Bjorndahl, Earl W. Blank, A. S. 
Bloom, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Bocock, Mrs. Dickie 
Bogle, Mrs. Janet L. Borne, Mr. & Mrs. Edward 
C. Boskovich, Harry B. Bott, Mr. & Mrs. W. L. 
Breland, Claude S. Brewer, John Ed _ Brooks, 
Mrs. R. S. Brookings, Florence M. Browne, Mrs. 
W. James Brown, John A. Buchanan, Mrs. John 
Budd, Steven Bumbala, Mrs. Vernon R. Burt, 
Mrs. LaVonne K. Burton, Mr. & Mrs. William 
T. Bush, Mrs. Suzanne G. Butman. 


Mrs. F. Caballero, Mrs. Frank Cadispoti, 
Angeline Cain, Mrs. Frances C. Cain, Calgary 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Martha C. Call, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joe P. Callan, Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm 
Callaway, Jr., Adolphus Carmichael, Edwardo 
Carrasco, Agapito Carreon, Theresa Carter, Mr. 
& Mrs. Perry Catron, Walter Cerasoli, E. J. 
Chaney, Mr. & Mrs. Joe Chifalo, Hugh T. Christie, 
Mr. & Mrs. John E. Christopher. 

C. H. Clark, Clarke School Boys and Girls, Mr. 
& Mrs. Enid Clapp, Lena A. Cleva, Mrs. Claire 
Hoskinson Clifford, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin M. Coates, 
Robert H. Cole, Salvatore A. Commisa, Pasquale 
V. Confreda, D.D.S., Mrs. Mary Pallay Covell, Mrs. 
Lilian G. Coville, D. W. Crawford, Mr. & Mrs. 
Joseph Crocker, Dr. & Mrs. Thomas J. Crowe, 
Crown Zellerbach Foundation, Donal P. Cummins. 


D 


Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Daberko, Earl Dahlberg, 
Rev. & Mrs. Wm. H. Daniels, Mr. & Mrs. Michael 
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Volta Bureau Gifts 


Davinger, Mr. & Mrs. Clifford Davis, Jordan F. 
Davis, Louis DeFazio, Dolores Meola de La Vallee, 
Emily del Vecchio, Mary DiGiovanna, Mrs. Mabel 
R. Dillen, Mr. & Mrs. J. Dochtermann, Herbert 
Dodd, Mr. & Mrs. J. Doina, Rita Donaldson, Capt. 
& Mrs. J. F. Donovan, Paul Donovan, William A. 
Dougherty, Esther A. Douglas, Mrs. O. W. Dudley, 
Madeline Dutton. 


E 


Mrs. Rose Edgecombe, Mrs. Elsie Elliott, Mrs. 
R. T. Ely,Shu Jun Eng, Mrs. C. J. Epling, 
Walter Ermel, Wm. N. Erpelding, Wilbur L. 
Eyman. 


F 


Gerald Fales, Mrs. Julia Fall, Mr. I. Farovitch, 
Miss Katherine Feeley, Mrs. S. R. Feldman, Jests 
Flores, Mrs. G. H. Flowers, Jr., C. A. Foote, Mrs. 
J. W. Fowlkes. 


G 


Arthur Garrett, Drs. Remo E. & Evelyn J. Gay, 
Mr. & Mrs. Willard Geddis, Mrs. James W. 
Geragletz, Anthony Gerundo, Mrs. Charles D. W. 
Gibson, Frank L. Gillis, Luigi Girololi, Robert G. 
Gisser, Richard L. Glass, Sarah Glasser, Lillian 
S. Glickman, Karen Swing Goodlatte, Jay Goran, 
Mr. & Mrs. Murray Gordon, Mrs. Elmer Goulden, 
Mrs. Barbara N. Goyette, Mrs. Hubert Grauer, 
Mrs. Chas. R. Gray, Carol Green, Collins L. 
Green, Mrs. Caroline P. Greene, Mr. & Mrs. C. R. 
Grigsby, Dr. & Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, Mabel H. 
Grosvenor, M.D., Nat Gutmacher. 


H 


Emma Haber, Mrs. Lois Hardaker, Hattie 
Harrell, Mrs. Frank Harris, Nathan P. Harris, 
Mr. & Mrs. Raymond P. Harris, Mr. & Mrs. 
Allrich S. Harrison, Mrs. George L. Harrison, 
Mrs. Randolph C. Harrison, Mrs. W. G. Hartman, 
Gertrude Hatfield, C. J. Hawkes, R. S. Heitke, 
Mrs. R. W. Heward, Ada M. Hill, Clara Hoffman, 
Elmer S. Holm, Joseph Homan, Horace Mann 
Home & School Association, Hosford Day School 
for the Deaf Mother’s Club, Mrs.. Hilleary G. 
Hoskinson, Dwight J. Hotchkiss, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Huddleston, Mr. & Mrs. A. P. Huffstater, Lois B. 
Hunter, John M. Hurd, T. Scott Huston, Jr. 


I-K 


Allan Inverne, Mrs. R. E. Irish, Flor Irizany, 
Mrs. Michael R. Izak, A. W. Jamison, Mr. & Mrs. 
Albert Jeone, Wendell Johnson, Charles Hill 
Jones, Dr. L. A. Kane, Peter Karamitas, Mrs. 
C. H. Keho, Jarvis P. Kellogg, Winifred S. Kelly, 
Alice A. Kent, Mrs. Veronica Kent, Vida B. Kent, 
Harry A. Key, Mr. & Mrs. Grady H. King, L. C. 
Kirby, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas F. Kostic, Mrs. Mary 
Krantz, Mrs. Meldren Kreps. 


L 


Robert F. Lande, Louis C. Landreneau, Mrs. 
R. LaRose, Mrs. V. Lawrence, Bernhard 
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Lazarus, Mrs. Henry Leonard, Isabel W. Lewis, 
Nellie A. Linehan, Emily Lintner, C. B. Lock- 
ridge, Colonel & Mrs. N. L. Lord, William S. Love. 


M 


Mrs. C. D. McCormick, Mrs. Wanda McFall, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph J. McGrath, Dr. H. E. 
McHugh, Mrs. Louis McLain, Norman R. 


MeMillan, Mrs. Richard Magill, Stanley Majuk, 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry Makler, Aryeh Manor, Mrs. 
Betty A. Markiewicz, Virginia Martin, Alfonso 
Martinez, Stephen A. Matthews, Mrs. Lucius 
Mayer, John R. Melin, Elizabeth W. Miller, Dr. 
& Mrs. Frank L. Miller, June Miller, Mabel F. 
Miller, Norman Mirsky, Mrs. Theo. Mohlenhoff, 
Mrs. John Mollico, Edna Monigualt, Mrs. Carolina 
J. Monteiro, Mrs. F. E. Morency, C. T. Moreno, 
Anna I. Morgan, David Myers, M.D., Rolland H. 
Myren. 
N-O 

Andre Najor, Mrs. Edward Napier, Carl G. 
Nelson, Mary C. New, Nichols & Clark, Inc. 
Eugene Nichols, Mrs. Anna Noher, Mrs. F. Nuss- 
baum, Dr. & Mrs. Clarence D. O’Connor, Mrs. G. 
Oestreicher, Jean Olsen, Josephine L. Olson, 
Lawrence E. Olson, Mr. & Mrs. Owen Olson, 
Richard V. & Virginia S. O’Neil, Joseph Oraschin, 
Cipriano Ortega, Jr., Harry Otterman, Lloyd J. 
Overmoyer, Warren R. Owens. 


P 


Anne Pancake, Parents Association (Lexington 
School), Parent’s Association of Children With 
Impaired Hearing (Baltimore), Parent’s Council 
for Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children (Providence, 
R. I.), Parents of Deaf & Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren (Ft. Wayne, Ind.), Mrs. Morgan Parker, 
Mrs. K. W. Partin, W. D. Patterson, Jr., Mrs. 
Neil Peer, Ray F. Pengra, William L. Perry, Mrs. 
Gordon R. Petite, George H. Phillips, Countess 
Pomfio Pieri, F. J. Pinkerton, M.D., Camiel A. 
Polle, Mrs. G. W. Porter, Uriel. Power, Mrs. 
Emerson F, Powrie, LaRue F. Poyer, Josephine 
Prall. 


Q-R 

Mrs. Chester Querry, Marian Quick, Radionic 
Hearing Service, John Leonard Rafuse, W 
Ramborger, H. F. Randolph, Mr. & Mrs. Rangel, 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Ratcliffe, Mr. & Mrs. W. T. 
Reed, Jerome Reichstein, Mrs. Douglas F. Reilly, 
Mrs. E. C. Renner, Harriet Roessler, Paul Rosen- 
zweig, Bessie Rubiano, Mrs. Melvin Rutt. 


St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Lily D. 


Salazar, Mrs. Margarete A. Samia, Bertha 
Samuels, Criseldo Sanchez, Wilber H. Schmitt, 
E. D. S. Scholefield, Lucille D. Schoolfield, Wm. 
P. Schuber, W. D. Schultz, Mrs. Jeanne Schwartz, 
Edward Schwarz, Elizabeth V. Scott, J. Rix 
Seibert, Mrs. Minnie Sider, Mrs. A. Siebens, Dr. 
Meyer M. Silverman, John Silvestro, George 
Slifer, M. M. Slotnick, Mrs. C. K. Smith, Donald 
J. Smith, Janice Smith, Mrs. Leon I. Smith, 
Walter Olcott Smith, Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Smoot. 

Mrs. Fred Sohl, Mrs. Lynn H. Solomon, Sono- 
tone Corporation, Mr. & Mrs. Jose Sotomayor, 
Raymond S, Speare, Patricia L. Speelman, Mrs. 
Donna N. Spence, Mrs. Herbert Spiegelberg, Mrs. 
Joseph Spinelli, Mrs. Thomas Sprague, David F. 
& Texie C. Sprinkle, G. L. Sprung, Mrs. Evelyn 
M. Stahlem, Mrs. H. Stein, Mr. & Mrs. C. Stein- 
bach, J. C. Steinberg, Nellie Stoddard, Allen W. 
Stokes, Marguerite Stoner, Alice Streng, Clester 
Swartzentruver. 


T 


S. L. Tapper, Eleanor Taussig, Max Thalheimer, 
Josephine B. Timberlake, Mrs. Mike Tomita, Peter 
Coleman Toms, Mr. & Mrs. Fred Trahern, Sarah 
Trasin, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Stanley Trunack, 
Tucker Maxon Oral School P.T.F., Mrs. Alice 
P. Turner, Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer. 


U-V 


Olivia Updike, Tommy Valenzuela, Mr. & Mrs. 
Valozza, Mrs. C. G. Van Arman, Dorothy Van 
Camp, Mrs. George W. Vann, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Van Nort, Lupe Vargas, Robert P. Vinan, Mr. 
& Mrs. C. W. Vogt. 


Ww 


Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Wagner, Martha Nell 
Walding, J. M. Walker, Mrs. Anna Ward, Mr. & 
Mrs. P. L. Ward, Daniel Wayne, Mrs. Sam Weber, 
Mr. & Mrs. B. M. Webster, M. Wechsberg, Mr. & 
Mrs. Harold J. Weisner, Mrs. Wm. W. Welch, Jr., 
Tyra Melvia Westling. Mary W. Whitehurst, Mrs. 
Winnie W. Whittier, Mrs. A. L. Williams, Mrs. 
Geo. Willison, Sr., Mrs. Charles E. Wilmot, Dr. 
& Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, Mrs. G. A. Winders, 
Mrs. N. C. Windrow, Jr., H. H. Wistseich Group 
(Malden, Mass.), Silas Witcher, Frieda Woitzel, 
Mrs. Margaret Wood, C. E. Worthen, Jr., Jackie 
S. Wright. 


Y-Z 


Fred C. Yerkes, Yu Ying, Matthew Zatko, 
Millie Zeman, Clara M. Ziegler, Theodor Ziegler. 


SUMMER COURSES IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


The March Volta Review will contain a list of summer courses in the fields of 


speech and hearing, offered by many colleges and universities. 


The information will 


be as complete as possible, and will include courses and institutes for parents of deaf 


children. 


f 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 

UALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 

REATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg. 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downns 


2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs, Epna K, MONSBES 
1911 R St., N. W.. Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 


305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phoné: 3357 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


| 
Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDO 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon '2-2430 


Miss 8. Lorcn 
419 Zone 1 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs, KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Mrs. PHorss R. 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


New York 


Miss Mary Woop WHITERHURSY 
330 East 68rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARBr DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Speechreading Studio 
ELIZABETH G. 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BupLone 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
M&s. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Mariz L. 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 8652 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J, WORCESTER 


51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by sotries, colloquial sentences and 
drills. Instructions included for home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Washington 7, D.C. 
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LIBERAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Available for training as 
TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF - BLIND 
and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


and 
Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead 
towards a Masters Degree 
in Special Education 

or a Doctor’s 

Degree in Special 


Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in advance, may be addressed to 


EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


be 


Now 14 and will graduate from high school 
a year from this coming June 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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